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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 





BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 





A sudden whir of eager sound— 

And now a something throbs around 

The flowers that watch the fountain. Look! 
It touched the rose, the green leaves shook, 
Fthink, and yet so lightly tost 

That not a spark of dew was lost. 


Tell me, O Rose, what thing it is 

That now appears, now vanishes ? 

Surely it took its fire-green hue 

From day breaks that it glittered through 
Quick, for the sparkle of the dawn 

Glints through the garden and is gone. 


What was the message, Rose, what word; 
Delight foretold, or hope deferred ? 


-_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








Mr. and Miss Blackwell have gone to 
their summer home, ‘‘Quisset Cottage,”’ 
at Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, where 
they find wild roses blooming in profu- 
sion, and the island beautifully green, 
hotwithstanding our backward June. 


— or 


A number of persons connected with or 
interested in the work of Associated Char- 
ities in New Jersey are moving in behalf 
of the establishment of a Reformatory for 
women in that State. 


-_———— 


The bill passed by the Louisiana Legis- 
lature depriving the property tax-payers 
of the constitutional guarantees for the 
handling of their sewerage and water 
fund, was vetoed by Governor Heard on 
account of the absence of any enacting 
Clause in the bill. It has been re-intro- 
duced in the House properly drawn, and 
will probably pass despite vigorous oppo- 


The consternation created by the dis- 
covery of the defect in the bill would be 
amusing were not the defect so discredit- 
able to the intelligence of the law-makers 
who purport to represent disfranchised 
women. The legislative correspondent of 
the Daily Picayune writes: 


The discovery of this defect has turned 
out to be one of the greatest jokes of the 
session, and it is on some of the best law- 
yers in the State. Here is a bill that has 
been handled and scrutinized by scores of 
men, and yet every one of them over- 
looked the omission of the enacting 
clause. City Attorney Gilmore and Sena- 
tors Cage and Thorpe have devoted a 
great deal of time to it, and yet they never 
saw the omission. Governor Heard is the 
one who saw it. He did not take up 
the bill until yesterday morning, and 
when he did he found the fatal defect on 
the first glance. He immediately sent for 
Senators Cage and Thorpe and Speaker 
Sanders, and laid the matter before them, 
It struck them like a thunderbolt. 
had to admit that the bill was not worth 
the paper it was written on asa law. Ar- 
ticle 22 of the constitution is very plain 
on the form of bills to be enacted into 
laws. There was no getting away from 
it. 
unwise to allow the news to leak out. 

City Attorney Gilmore was telegraphed 
for, and came up on the afternoon train, 
No one suspected the awful discovery, 
and everything seemed to be moving along 
with its accustomed serenity. But not so 
with the few carrying the weighty secret 
around with them. They decided that 
the next move was to perfect the bill and 
have it introduced and passed in both 
Houses without delay. All night a sten- 
ographer was kept at work making the 
draft of the new bill, and it was complet- 
ed at 2 o’clock this morning, when it was 
carefully collated and declared to be in 
shape. Nothing will be allowed to stand 
in the way of this measure. It will be 
hurried through both Houses, with only 
the delay required by the constitution. 


-_--— 


Had a State delegate body of representa- 
tive women been guilty of a similar over- 
sight in its legislation, the matter would 
have been brought forward by anti-suf- 
fragists all over the country as fresh and 
convincing proof of the unfitness of 
women to vote, 


* 
> 





The Atlanta, Ga., Journal reviews the 
New Orleans water and sewerage question 
in an editorial leader and says: 

It was a mighty good thing that the 
women property-holders of New Orleans 
were allowed to vote at that election. As 
a rule, they showed a much higher appre- 
ciation of the important issue at stake 
than did the men. In fact, the women of 
New Orleans interested themselves so 
actively in behalf of the special water and 
sewerage bonds and used their influence 
so effectively to secure their adoption 
that the success of this movement was 
everywhere recognized and heralded asa 
victory of woman and a demonstration 
that she was capable of using the ballot 
wisely and beneficently. 

In conclusion this influential Southern 
paper makes this prophecy: ‘‘We shall 
hear more of such things as civilization 
progresses. Woman as a practical and 
powerful factor in government will have 
to be dealt with more and more largely 
from this time henceforward.”’ 


A writer in the N. Y. Tribune asserts 
that a woman travelling alone would not 
be admitted to any hotel in that city, al- 
though obviously a gentlewoman and per- 
fectly able to pay her way. That such 
was the fact some years ago is well 
known, but of late there has been a dispo- 
sition on the part of leading hotels to 
deny that any discrimination is made 
against. respectable women. It is said 
however, in the Tribune, that ‘‘until the 
much-talked of woman’s hotel becomes 
an actual fact, it is literally true that a 
woman who might be obliged to stay un- 
expectedly over night in New York would 
not have a place to lay her head. If she 
were ill she might be taken to the hos- 
pital, and doubtless there are charitable 
organizations that would give her shelter, 
but to acquire the right to board and 
lodging in an ordinary way would be im- 
possible.’’ An instance is given of a deli- 
cately nurtured young girl of good social 
position, who, through missing the last 
connection at night, tound herself alone 


Then it was decided that it would be | 


women were admitted. There were sev- 
eral men standing about the office, and, 
dreading any publicity, she hastily re- 
treated and sat down in the parlor to con- 
sider the situation. She soon remem- 
bered to have heard before that women 
were not admitted to hoteis in New York 
if they were alone, and she decided that 
she would not expose herself to a second 
refusal; but to go somewhere was a ne- 
cessity. Her first thought was of their 
own empty house, but the keys were in 
the charge of a burglar-proof society, so 
that was impossible. All her friends 
were out oftown. Finally, she thought 
of a little seamstress that the family em- 
ployed and whose address she remem- 
bered—the one person in the whole city 
that a popular New York girl, with hosts 
of friends and belonging to a well-known 





| wealthy family, could think of as a ref- 


uge. So once more taking a cab she 


| drove to the dressmaker’s, who received 


They | 





in New York. 
Being a young woman of an independ- 


her dioner comfortably at the railway 
restaurant, and then hailing a cab drove 
to a hotel where she frequently had at- 
tended and given luncheon parties in the 
winter. To her dismay and consterna- 
tion, however, she was curtly informed by 





sition and earnest protests. 


the night clerk that no unaccompanied 


ent turn of mind, and after wiring her | 
people that she had been detained, she got | 


her with kindness and wonder, and gave 
up her own room to her for the night. “If 
any one had told me,”’ said the girl after- 
ward in narrating her experiences, ‘‘that 
in my own New York I could possibly be 
treated as a pariah and an outcast, I 
would never have believed him.’’ 


+e 


GEN. HALE ON COLORADO WOMEN’S VOTE 


Gen. Irving Hale of Denver was in Bos- 
ton recently, and spoke at one of the great 
gatherings on Anniversary Week. He 
took occasion to refer to equal suffrage in 
Colorado, He said: ‘With us, women 
exert a great influence on public affairs. 
They do this everywhere; but in our State 
they do it openly and legally, and it has 
done a great deal of good.’ This was 
received with immense applause, It will 
be remembered that Gen. Hale’s father, 
ex-President Hale of the Colorado State 
University, not long ago gave similar tes- 
timony. 

A representative of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal has just secured an authorized inter- 
view with Gen, Hale on the subject. It 
will be read with interest. The questions 
and answers were as follows: 

‘*What is your general opinion of woman 
suffrage?’’ 

“*T have always been strongly in favor of 
woman suffrage, on the ground of both 
justice and policy. Every argument 
against it would, if impartially applied, 
disfranchise certain classes of men who 
now exercise the privilege. Few are so 
unjust or bold as to argue seriously 
against the abstract right of women to 
vote; and experience in Colorado and 
other Western States has done much to 
dispel the various theoretical and senti- 
mental objections that have been raised 
against the extension of this manifest 
right.”’ 

‘Do you find that the more ignorant 
and unintelligent women vote more gen- 
erally than the educated and intelligent?”’ 

“The argest majorities for woman suf- 
frage were given in the most intelligent 
cities, and in the best precincts of each 
city, while the heavy majorities against it 
were in the precincts controlled by the 
debased and lawless classes, and the low- 
est grade of machine politicians, who 
rely on herding the depraved vote—show- 
ing that these elements dreaded the effect 
of woman suffrage, and realized the falsity 
of the argument that it would increase the 
immoral and controllable vote. 

“The result has demonstrated that their 
fear was well founded, and that this ar- 
gument is diametrically opposed to actual 
results, 

“So far as I have been able to judge by 
observation of elections and analysis of 
returns, more women vote in the better 
districts than in the slums, and the pro- 
portion of intelligent and refined voters to 
the and depraved is _ larger 
among than among men. The 
average therefore been bene- 
ficial.”’ 

“Do you find that equal suffrage leads 
women to neglect their homes and fam- 
ilies?”’ 

‘No. There is less danger of women 
neglecting their domestic duties on ac- 
count of suffrage than for society, literary 
clubs or ping-pong—all of which are de- 
sirable in moderation, and none of which 
should be prohibited by law.”’ 

‘*Do differences of political opinion lead 
to family quarrels and divorces?”’ 

‘I have heard of none. Any man who 
would quarrel with his wife for holding a 
different political opinion should be dis- 
franchised, as he is incapable of appreci- 
ating the fundamental principles of our 
government.” 

‘‘Does it impair women’s refinement to 
vote and take part in politics?” 

‘Not if the right is exercised in a wo- 
manly and refined manner, as it is by the 
great majority. It may bring some unre: 


ignorant 
women 
result has 


fined women to the surface and make 
them more conspicuous, thus giving the 
impression to the superficial observer that 
the percentage of such women is in- 
creased; but such is not the case, for no 
true, refined woman is any less womanly 
for studying questions of public interest 
and expressing her opinions thereon by 
means of the ballot.’’ 

‘‘Are women treated with less respect 
and consideration socially, and has equal 
suffrage made men less chivalrous?”’ 

“No. It is a well-known fact that 
greater courtesy is shown to womeh in 
Western than in Eastern cities; and while 
this condition existed before the exten- 
sion of suffrage, and therefore cannot be 





especially attributed to this cause, it has | 


certainly suffered no diminution on that 
account,”’ 

‘**Does women’s lack of business experi- 
ence lead them to vote foolishly on prac- 
tical municipal questions?’’ 

“IT have not observed any such result. 
In business questions with which they 
are not especially familiar, most women 
will naturally be guided to a considerable 
extent by the opinions of their male rela- 
tives; but, on the other hand, the right 
and duty of suffrage will cause them to 
investigate these subjects for themselves, 
and thus broaden their horizon.”’ 

‘*Are the laws less well enforced since 
women became voters, owing to the fact 
that women cannot fight? How is this 
particular objection regarded in Colorado 
by men in general?”’ 

**As too ridiculous for serious comment. 
If all the men who cannot or do not fight 
should be disfranchised, the polls would 
be as lonesome as a sea. bathing resort in 
December.”’ 

‘Does the fulfillment of their political 
duties take so much of women’s time as 
to be felt as a severe burden?”’ 

‘*No more than with men. Each voter, 
whether man or woman, must regulate 
the time given to political thought and 
work according to his or her own inclina- 
tion and opportunity.”’ 

“IIas the women’s influence on the 
whole been for or against political corrup- 
tion?”’ 

‘*Against,—but there is still room for 
improvement.”’ 

“Do the women make as good wives 
and mothers as before?’’ 

‘*T can see no difference.”’ 

‘‘Has equal suffrage had any bad re- 
sults? If so, what?”’ 

“T do not know of any.”’ 

“Has it had any good results, in the 
way of making elections more orderly, 
leading women to take a more intelligent 
interest in public questions and thus 
broadening their minds, making it harder 
to secure the nomination and election of 
notoriously bad candidates, making it 
easier to secure liberal appropriations for 
educational and humanitarian “objects, or 
in any other such way?”’ 

“On account of the impossibility of seg- 
regating the woman vote on any candidate 
or measure, its influence on any particu- 
lar result can only be surmised on general 
principles and indications. There has 
been no revolution, and the millennium is 
not yet with us. There was no reason to 
expect either. Women average about the 
same as men on most questions,—a little 
better on those involving morals, — but 
there is not enough difference to produce 
any instantaneous or miraculous changes. 
I am satisfied, however, that the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women has exerted a 
good influence along all the lines men- 
tioned in your question, and that the gen- 
eral effect has been decidedly beneficial. 
Especially does it act as a governor on the 
political machines of all parties to regu- 
late the character of nominees and plat- 
forms.”’ 

“Do you think that a majority of the 
men in Colorado would like to see woman 
suffrage repealed, or that the majority of 
the women would be glad to have it taken 
away from them?” 

‘“‘Woman suffrage is accepted as an es- 
tablished fact, and is very little discussed, 
Not having made any canvass on the sub- 
ject, it is impossible to estimate with any 
accuracy whether the general sentiment 
in its favor has materially increased or de- 
creased since its adoption; but I certainly 
have no reason to think that it has de- 
creased, or that the measure would fail to 
pass with as large ora larger majority than 
before, if again submitted to the vote of 
either the men or women of the State. I 
have no hesitation whatever in stating as 
my own positive conviction that woman 
suffrage is both right and beneficial, and 
that it should not and never will be re- 





pealed in Colorado.” 


College of Pharmacy. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MARGARET ABBorTT, of Chicago, 
has been titled ‘‘Queen of the Golf.”’ At 
the opening of the tournament at La 
Boulie in Paris Miss Abbott outplayed all 
competitors, Miss Abbott has won some 
little fame as an illustrator and inventor 
of children’s games. 


Miss Minertra T. TAYLor, of Green- 
castle, Ind., has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Western Association of Writ- 


ers—the first woman chosen to that 
office. She is a woman of fine attain- 
ments, and is the United States corres- 


pondent of the chief Venezuelan journal. 


May\ 


Rose 


Miss EMMA Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Miss Patricia MeGlone, and 
Miss Virginia Turner Mankin, of West 
Virginia, received the degree of doctor of 
pharmacy this summer from the Maryland 
Their very credita- 
ble standing in their classes was a subject 
of comment and compliment. 


Mrs. Lity Braun-Gizyckt, the bril- 
liant author of ‘Die Frauenfrage,”’ recently 
reviewed in these columns, will probably 
make a lecturing tour in the United States 
next fall, speaking upon various aspects 
of the problems relating to women in 
Germany, as well as upon other sociolog- 
ical questions, She may also give some 
courses of lectures before college women. 
Mrs, Braun-Gizycki is well known through- 


out Germany as an able and effective 
speaker. 
Mrs. RoBert OsspuRN, the New York 


society woman who has displayed much 
business ability in varions lines, is about 
to enter another field of activity. She 
has leased the Berkeley Lyceum, and will 
produce a play there written by Miss 
Norma Munro and herself, In the drama 
incidents are developed which bring types 
of the fashionable residents of Fifth Ave- 
nue into contrast with dwellers in the 
unfashionable quarters of the city. Mrs. 
Osburn has shown great ability in design- 
ing gowns, arranging dramatic breakfasts, 
and in giving musicales. 

Mrs. Henrt Gerin-Lasorg, a young 
woman of Montreal, Can., is author of a 
remarkable legal publication just issued. 
Her husband is a well-known lawyer, while 
her father is the chief-justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, Sir Alexander Lacoste. 
The work is a hand-book on the law of 
the Province of Quebec. Women are not 
admitted to the bar of this province, and 
no lawyer has yet thought of producing a 
work which is of such recognized impor- 
tance and a daily necessity. The work 
has been submitted to several men learned 
in the law, and they have pronounced it 
entirely in accord with the civil law of 
this province, which is rather intricate for 
those who have been accustomed to the 
old English common law. 


Miss Erta J. GRirreN, who has been 
in charge of the reading room for the 
blind maintained at the Congressional 
Library during the past two years, has 
acquired great proficiency in teaching and 
entertaining the sightless. She has long 
been most anxious to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Blind, which meets 
at Brussels, Belgium, in August, but her 
salary would not permit such an ex- 
pensive trip. These facts came to tho 
knowledge of Mrs. Rebecca M. Colfelt, of 
Philadelphia, who, with other friends, 
has made the way clear for Miss Griffen 
to attend the Conference and to devote 
the summer toa study of the work that is 
being done for the blind abroad. 


THE QUEEN OF GREECE, who before 
her marriage was the Grand Duchess Olga 
Constantinovitch of Russia, was but a girl 
when she married King George, but she 
immediately threw herself into the phil- 
anthropic work of his country heart and 
soul, Queen Olga soon became aware 
that what was really wanted in her new 
country was organized charities; especial- 
ly was there crying need of hospitals. 
Accordingly she laid down out of her own 
private purse thirty thousand drachmas; 
then in conjunction with the Metropolitan 
of Athens she issued an appeal, not only 
to the Greeks of Greece, but to the 
wealthier of her husband’s subjects all 
over the world, for a sum sufficient to 
build a central hospital. The response 
was immediate and generous. Sixteen 
years ago the first stone of the Evangelis- 
mos, now one of the most famous of 
European hospitals, was laid by King 
George, and soon in connection with the 
hospital the Queen opened a Nursing 
Home. 
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PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA ON CO-EDU- 
CATION. 

‘The solemn arguments which have re 
sisted the movement to open wide to 
women opportunities for higher education 
could be properly portrayed only by the 
pen of Swift,”’ says Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, in 
Collier’s Weekly. ‘*They are quite beyond 
Dooley’s reach. One who is blessed with 
a sense of humor, even in modest propor- 
tions, is unable to treat those arguments 
seriously, particularly as the movement 
has gone along quite as if there were no 
rocks strewn in its path. The reason is 
simple enough. The solemn arguments 
were founded on assumptions which ex- 
perience persisted in contradicting. 

‘“‘Women would not be interested in the 
subjects which men care to study, and, if 
they would, they could not master them. 
It is now conveniently forgotten that this 
argument was ever used; facts have de- 
molished it utterly. 

‘Women would ruin their health if 
they spent years in study. The statistics 
prove that women students and women 
graduates enjoy better health than their 
sisters. 

‘Women who had a college education 
would become dissatisfied with the ordi- 
nary conditions of family life and would 
not marry. The statistics show not only 
that the married college graduates are 
healthier than their sisters, that there are 
fewer childless marriages among them, 
and that they have a larger proportion of 
children, but that their children are 
healthier. 

“There was left the retort that there is 
a distinctly feminine type of mind. This 
must be granted, especially as it is known 
to exist among men. It can, however, be 
educated. 

“The next intrenchment was the appar- 
ently frank and open-minded concession 
that women ougbt, of course, to have all 
possible educational opportunities, but 
apart from men. Here again, experience 
is disappointing. Not only does coéduca- 
tion exist in every part of the United 
States, but it exists by common consent, 
and works admirably. 

“The separate colleges for women 
which thrive are to be found almost with- 
out exception in the narrow strip of 
States lying along the Atlantic seaboard— 
a locality which, as an eminent and stren- 
uous observer has remarked, is about as 
provincial as Honduras. The college pro- 
fessor who fears that his mind will be 
weakened and his vitality sapped through 
teaching women takes rank with the ad- 
vocates of the Baconian authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

“A wise college president wrote a few 
years ago that ‘this intertraining and 
equal training takes the simper out of 
the young woman and the roughness out 
of the young man.’ He wasright. The 
woman who grows up surrounded by 
women and taught only by women, and 
the man who grows up surrounded by men 
and taught only by men, are a long time 
maturing. Both are abnormal. The fam- 
ily is the natural type, not the monastery 
or the nunnery. 

“The artificiality and the absurdity of 
the ordinary relations between men and 
women are chiefly due to social traditions 
which gave rise to the system of separate 
education. From the age of eight or ten 
both boys and girls are taught to look 
upon each other as something alien, to be 
shunned save amid conventional surround- 
ings. Comradeship and friendship are 
eliminated, and the only conceivable asso- 
ciations with the other sex are those of 
love and marriage. Anything else is bad 
form or distinctly suspicious, This seems 
to me utterly absurd, and that it is 
fraught with danger every one knows. 

“Does not woman require a different 
training from that required for man? 
Whether Yankee or not, one must an- 
swer with the guess, Which man? No 
two men require just the same training, 
much less all men. The same observation 
is true of women, they being human. It 
appears, then, that the system of educes 
tion must be elastic enough to take care 
of infinitely varied individualities. We 
are just learning this and acting accord- 
ingly. Women will be cared for in the 
new system as individuals, and will not 

be lumped together as a sex. The ‘deco- 
rative art’ theory of a woman’s education, 
by which it was to consist of a few accom- 
plishments imperfectly mastered, has not 
thriven well. It called for a ‘Puppenfee’ 
education. Some women will fare best 
by combining their studies differently 
from most men. Modern education af- 
fords that opportunity. ‘Women them- 
selves, as President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr pointed out, ‘must be permitted to 
be the judges of what kind of intellectual 
discipline they find most truly service- 

able.’ They will not be likely to prefer a 

diluted program of studies. 

‘But, really, these are all dead issues. 
The American people have settled the 
matter. The fifteen millions of children 

in the elementary schools are al! (substan- 





tially) being coéducated. Of the public 
secondary schools in 1897-98, 34 were for 
boys only, 29 for girls only, and 5,252 
were coéducational. Of the private sec- 
ondary schools, 1,125 were coéducational, 
827 were for boys only, and 538 were for 
girls only. The latter figures mean that 
in the East and South many of the well- 
to-do prefer separate education during the 
secondary school period, chiefly for social 
reasons. Of the colleges in 1898, 70 per 
cent.—or, omitting the Roman Catholic 
institutions, 80 per cent.—were coéduca- 
tional. From 1890-98 the number of men 
in coéducational colleges increased 70 per 
cent., while in separate colleges for men 
the number increased only 34.7 per cent. 
Why discuss the matter further? 

“In the East there is a strong social 
prejudice in and about many of the cities 
in favor of the separate system of educa- 
tion. The reasons for it are easily to be 
understood, and, in given conditions, have 
some weight. 

‘A college professor was once asked 
what possible objection he had to social- 
ism. He answered that he had the same 
objection to socialism that he would have 
to walking down Fifth Avenue in a white 
duck suit, straw hat, and red necktie. 
That was obviously conclusive. A preju- 
dice well held to is worth two convic- 
tions. 

‘‘Meanwhile, it is very proper to remark 
in conclusion that the Columbia plan of 
the separation of men avd women during 
the undergraduate course, with equal op- 
portunities for them there and a common 
opportunity in graduate work, meets ad- 
mirably our social and institutional needs 
and condlitions.’’ 


—e se 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

The young Gaikwar, of Baroda, India, 
who was educated in England, is the first 
native ruler in India to legalize the re- 
marriage of widows by specific enactment. 
In all India there are more than 23,000,000 
widows, many of them children under ten 
years old. Baroda, the State of which the 
Gaikwar is chief, shows the largest rela- 
tive increase of Christians in all India for 
the last ten years, or from 646 to 7,691. 





The Austrian postal and telegraph ser- 
vice now includes over 3,000 women. Miss 
Caroline Barth, in an address celebrating 
the thirtieth anniversary of their admis- 
sion, calls it ‘‘not a jubilee, but the end of 
a thirty years’ war.”’ 

It is reported that the Duchess of Suth- 
erland, who recently made a trip to Rus- 
sia in company with the Duchess of 
Marlborough, combined business and phil- 
anthropy with pleasure. The duchess, 
who is rich and lively, is one of the most 
energetic young women in the kingdom, 
and is especially interested in the peas- 
ants who make the Scotch tweeds. For 
the sake of promoting their industry she 
packed several of her trunks with samples 
of the Highland tweeds, and on arriving 
in St Petersburg spread out her goods 
like any other commercial traveller and 
issued invitations to the leading tailors of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow to come, see 
and buy. She believes that asa result of 
her efforts a new market will be opened 
for the product of the Highland cotters. 





-_-- 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS 

Three women graduates from the medi- 
cal school of Boston University are mem- 
bers of its faculty. Dr. Sarah Sweet 
Windsor, lecturer ia obstetrics, graduated 
as speaker of her class in '85. She spent 
one year in hospital work, and in ’86 went 
abroad for a year’s study and hospital 
work in Vienna. In the fall of ’89 she 
entered the college of liberal arts, and 
received her A. B. degree in ‘93. Dr. 
Windsor was president of the Boston 
Homeopathic Medical Society in 1899, its 
first woman president, and only this year 
was appointed on the staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Homceopathie Hospital, the first 
woman to be appointed to a full term of 
service. She is a popular member of the 
Boston College Club. Dr. Eliza Buck- 
man Cahill, lecturer in gyncecology, grad- 
uated in ’86. And that same year, upon 
the recommendation of the late Dean Tal- 
bot. she was appointed resident physi- 
cian for the New England Conservatory 
of Music. She held this position for 
fourteen years, At present she is home- 
opathic physician in attendance at the 
Conservatory. Dr. Marion Coon, instruc- 
tor in animal morphology, received her 
degree in ‘91. She has passed the New 
York State Board, and has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Boston University 
for eight years. 


Dr. Agnes B. Robinson-Messner, who 
died at her home in Philadelphia recently, 
was the daughter of the late Charles M. 
Robinson, M. D., a well known physi- 
cian. She was graduated with hunor from 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsy]- 
vania, in 1894, receiving the gould medal 








awarded for the best report of surgical 
clinics. In 1901 she took the prize offered 
by Dr. John B. Deaver for similar clinical 
reports. Practical work as clinician in 
several institutions engaged her interest 
at times, and at her death she was Medi- 
cal Inspector in the Asa Packer School. 
She had been Assistant Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege since 1897, and was mach beloved by 
the large number of students whom she 
justructed. A professional friend says : 
‘Her devotion to the work at hand was 
absolute and unsparing. Her life was 
given to her friends and her work, and, 
finally, to the few hours of motherhood, 
all too brief.” 

Dr. Sarah H. Lockrey has been elected 
on the staff of visiting physicians of the 
West Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 
in place of Dr. Ida E. Richardson, de- 
ceased, Dr. Lockrey is a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
class of ’88, and has been connected with 
the Woman’s Hospital, North College 
Avenue, ever since, as resident physician. 
She is a member of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society and of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


—_-- — 


LESSONS OF THE BOER WAR. 








The value of this strenuous contribu- 
tion to history for other nations lies in 
the impressive object-lesson it has fur- 
nished of the foolishness and costliness of 
war. It has taken many centuries to 
learn the lesson, and perhaps it will take 
centuries more, but we hope not. Within 
the past two years the nations of the earth 
have been coming to an agreement that 
there is a better way for the settlement of 
international disputes than the arbitra- 
ment of brute force and destruction of 
life and property. That has not yet been 
brought to apply to the relations between 
nations and their semi-dependencies striv- 
ing for independence, but that will follow 
in good time the modern conviction that 
it is practical blundering, or worse, ever 
to promote a war between two great na- 
tions. When war is once discredited by 
the conscience and practice of nations 
toward one another, it will fall into dis- 
use altogether. The Hague and Pan- 
American conferences show one side of 
the question; the British-Boer war the 
other.—Boston Transcript. 
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FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


Several women delegates from the City 
Improvement Society of Denver, Col., 
visited the Real Estate Exchange at a 
recent meeting. Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker 
and Mrs. Van Kleeck addressed the Ex- 
change, and while the former was some- 
what caustic as well as witty in her criti- 
cism of the men of Denver in general and 
the members directly, the remarks of both 
were appreciated and warmly applauded. 

In presenting Mrs. Decker, Chairman 
Chamberlin paid the women a compliment 
on their energy in city affairs. Mrs. 
Decker started with an explanation of 
the work of the society. Nagging the 
Mayor and other city officials is its sole 
purpose in life, she said. Mrs. Decker 
said that the city would be clean and 
beautiful if the laws were enforced. But 
they are not. And she blamed the men 
at large for it, because, she declared, they 
are content to sit still and let the officials 
neglect their duty. She also told how 
she and others had gone into the dog 
question when the dogs were so numerous 
that they naturally turned and followed 
members of the society whenever they 
met them. The dog nuisance has been 
eliminated from the list of the society’s 
woes as a result of its work, 

Billboards and spitting on the pave- 
ments were now the burning questions 
with the society, she explained. And the 
billboards would go just as soon as the 
men woke up enough to enforce the laws. 
She had succeeded in having them re- 
moved from the front of the Capitol, she 
said, by living opposite the men who 
owned them, but she couldn't live oppo- 
site every offender. 

Mrs. Van Kleeck urged the necessity of 
shade trees generally, and particularly ad- 
vanced the claims of Broadway as a mag- 
nificent business thoroughfare with am- 
ply wide sidewalks to permit of the 
planting of uniform trees throughout its 
length. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Florence Beiler, of Masten Park 
High School, daughter of Dr. S. L. Beiler, 
of Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has. been awarded first prize in the 
essay contest conducted by the Buffalo 
Society of Colonial Wars. The prize was 
$10 in gold. 





Miss Mary M. Sullivan, seventeen years 
old, of Lynn, Mass., is being showered 
with congratulations by her friends upon 
her success in winning the gold medal in 
the recent competitive examination, in 
which fifty-four selected pupils of eighteen 





schools in the archdiocese of Boston par- 
ticipated. The medal was presented by 
Archbishop Williams. The subject of the 
examination was “The Christian Doc- 
trine,”’ and consisted of an analysis of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Five girls were recently offered appoint- 
ments in one of the Civil Service depart- 
ments in New Zealand. In reply to en- 
quiries as to why girls only had been 
selected to fill the posts, the Acting-Pre- 
mier stated that as these young ladies 
headed the examination lists he saw no 
reason why their sex should debar them 
from the positions to which, by their 
scholastic attainments, they were lawfully 
entitled. 

Miss Agnes Young, a graduate of the 
Nurses’ Training School of the Asbury 
Deaconess Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., 
served as army nurse in Cuba during the 
war, and went with her regiment to China. 
She remained there abouta year, and later 
went to Manila. Recently she returned 
to her home in Rockdale, Can., well and 
strong, after her four years of hard expe. 
rience. Miss Young contributes an article 
about the Filipinos to the June Hospital 
and Home Messenger, in which she says 
the Filipino people are united in four de- 
sires: ‘‘Common school education, hatred 
of friar dominion and usurpation of educa- 
tional donations and grants for personal 
funds, love for the church and religion, as 
they know it, and lastly and chiefly, gov- 
ernment by the people, and their own 
people only.”’ 
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CO-EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





BY MRS, MARTHA KRUG GENTHE. 

The antagonism in educational ques- 
tions between European and American 
points of view seems to have undergone a 
surprising change recently. Whereas, 
formerly, the women of the old countries 
looked with envy at their American sis- 
ters and the liberties which they enjoyed 
under a coéducational school system, it has 
been reserved for the present generation 
to watch,in Europe,an increasing tendency 
toward the opening to women of the high- 
er institutions of learning, but repeated 
pleas for the abolition of ccéducation in 
American universities. The battle about 
coéducation at the State University in the 
Legislature of Missouri, the debates ac- 
companying the swimming pool incident 
at Columbia, and the recent news from the 
Chicago and Northwestern Universities 
are symptoms too significant to pass un- 
noticed. Do they prove the failure of co- 
education? Are they mere outbreaks of 
the natural hostility of the narrow-minded 
against progressive ideals? Or must we 
see in them a symptom of the good cause 
being endangered by the incompetency of 
its advocates? 

To make my position clear from the be- 
gioning: Ido believe in coéducation, in 
spite of whatever opposition may be made 
against it, and should consider it a calam- 
ity if it were to disappear from the higher 
institutions of learning. Setting aside all 
discussions about the relative values of 
the masculine and feminine intelligence, 
which lead to nothing, the democratic 
spirit of this country demands equal op- 
portunities of education for men and 
women, and the confining of women to 
separate institutions means doing things 
by halves. Supposing even that the 
knowledge imparted at a woman’s college 
be of equally high standard as that of a 
college for men, is it for knowledge’s sake 
alone that we send the girls to college? 
What the young student needs first of all, 
in those years when the mind matures and 
the character is receiving its more or less 
final shape, is it not the getting of a broad 
conception of the world, a genuine under- 
standing of the life around and within us? 
But this is not very likely to be acquired 
in an environment composed only of 
duplicates of ourselves. We cannot help 
becoming one sided if we have for com- 
panions only such persons as see the 
world through the same eyeglasses as we 
do, and this is more or less the case 
among persons of the same sex. Each 
sex has its own virtues and its own short- 
comings, which influence judgment and 
character, and which will develop in ex- 
cess unless balanced by contact with the 
other sex. To shut off, during the col- 
lege period, from this most important 
part of an education, the young women 
upon whom the country looks as future 
wives, mothers and promoters of public 
welfare in whatever sphere life may place 
them, means nothing less than the jeopar- 
dizing of the most vital interests of the 
nation. 

The same, evidently, is true of the 
young man, for this influence is mutual, 
although he be less ready to acknowledge 
it. Being of a less flexible disposition 
than women in general, an outside influ- 
ence is generally felt by him as a restric- 





tion, which vexes the craving for personal 
freedom so strongly developed in the 
| viri'le youth. He wants to have his own 
1 way in all things, large or small, and the 


























presence of the woman, reminding him 
constantly, as it were, that he is not the 
only agent in the advancement of the 
world, annoys him justas much as does 
the necessity to avoid putting his feet on 
the table before her. This is most likely 
the psychological foundation of the oppo. 
sition to coéducation among the students 
themselves. But does not the very exict- 
ence of this opposition prove that the in. 
fluence is being felt? If, then, however 
grudgingly, he does adapt himself to cir. 
cumstances, does realize that man is not 
the only master of creation, is it less of a 
gain for him because he gains unwillingly? 
A fine testimony was given some time ago 
by a medical student from Ziirich, who 
stated that, since the admission of wom. 
en, the courses had not become less scien. 
tific, but that the men had ceased to adorn 
the subject with indecent jokes. If there 
were no other benefit for men in coféduca. 
tion than this, it seems that this alone 
ought to win many a father and mother as 
defendants of the cause. 

So much for coéducation as it touches 
upon the interest of the student. How 
about the interests of the institution jt- 
self? Does the college, the university, 
derive any advantage from coéducation, 
or is it not rather detrimental to the orig- 
inal purposes of these institutions? Let 
us here make a distinction between the 
two names, to avoid confusion, using col- 
lege only in its original meaning for under- 
graduate studies, and limiting university, 
as in Europe, to post-graduate work. The 
aim of the former is the furthering of lib- 
eral education based on scientific prin- 
ciples; that of the latter, the promotion 
of science itself. From this point of view, 
the college cannot, without deviating from 
its original purposes, neglect or exclude 
the education of women, 

For in order to avoid the Scylia of what 
the opponents call feminization, it would 
sail directly into the Charybdis «f mascu- 
linization of knowledge, just as disastrous 
to the welfare of a nation. All the good 
whicb can be derived from the work of 
the colleges can only come as long as they 
remain coéducational. For men and 
women will have to live in harmony and 
to work side by side in the family and in 
the State, and for this purpose they need 
a harmony in their general views and 
ideals. There is no double knowledge, 
nor double morality, for the two sexes, 
and since their natural differences make 
them inclined to diverge from each other, 
does the college fulfill its duty by increas- 
ing these differences through a further 
and artificial alienization in their educa- 
tion? Should not education rather bring 
out what is common to them, and try to 
bridge the gap, that they may meet on a 
common ground? Moreover, how can an 
institution be “feminized’’ as long as at 
least half of its attendants are men? The 
seclusion of women in separate colleges is 
much more likely to create a feminizing 
tendency in the work done by the college, 
and those really feminized institutions 
would stand beside the men’s colleges aa 
representatives of our college education, 
and therefore lower the estimation of the 
college in the long run. Certainly it 
would serve the interests of the college as 
little as those of the students to give up 
coéducation, 

At the university proper, the ‘danger 
of feminization”’ is still less. Supposing 
that a woman has brains, energy and en- 
thusiasm enough to wish—not a very fre- 
quent wish among either men or women 
—to devote her life to the pursuit of 
scholarship; if she has gone through a co- 
educational college, where men have been 
her companions and teachers, it would do 
little credit to these men if the mental 
discipline of the work pursued and its 
more and more scientific spirit, as the end 
of the college period approaches, had been 
of so little influence on her mind as to 
graduate her less fit for the higher phases 
of study than her fellow-students of the 
other sex. This does not mean, however, 
that the ‘‘scientific’? woman must become 
a kind of female man, or whatever soci- 
ologists may call her. A truly coéduca- 
tional college course must develop the 
valuable sides of the feminine character in 
the same way as it suppresses the unfa- 
vorable ones. She will, therefore, far 
from trespassing on man’s peculiar do- 
main, bring into the higher scientific work 
a number of new factors which were never 
active there before, and which wil! prove 
valuable acquisitions. Will not, for in- 
stance, woman’s stronger tendency for 
the personal and individual sides of 4 
problem, introduce into medicine new 
points of view less considered by the male 
physician, which may serve to furnish 
important assistance in the discovery of 
the sources of certain evils? The same 
is true in other cases. The fact that sci- 
ence hitherto has been mostly masculine 
is ng proof that it has not yet reached the 
highest possibilities of its development. 

Anybody who believes in the eternity 
and omnipotence of the laws of Nature 
should hesitate to pronounce a celibatory 
science the best guide in the search for 
the final truth. Who can tell what pro 
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gress will have been made one vr two 
hundred years hence, when woman's spirit 
has bad its share in the attempts at the 
solution of the great riddle of the uni- 
verse? New pvints of view, seeds of a 
richer harvest, are sure to be gained by 
her participation, and, therefore, even for 
the sake of the university and science it- 
self, let us wish that coéducation may 
never be given up. 

If, after all, coéducation still meets with 
opposition, it means no more than that 
the ideal has not been realized yet. In 
all things human, a!lowance must be 
made for the difference between the ideal 
avd the real conditions; why not here? 
Who will ask the abolition of railroads 
because every now and then they prove 
fata! to the lives of passengers? There is 
no doubt that, as long as the college has 
po other test for the desirability of appli- 
cants than that very incomplete one of an 
entrance examination, individuals who 
are unfit for it will get admission with the 
fit ones, but is this not equally true of the 
young meny If the professors of boys’ 
colleges were free to send home all those 
students who might spend their time 
more profitably elsewhere, how many 
would remain? Yet nobody questions, 
theoretically, the right of every man to go 
to college. Certainly, it may drive a seri- 
ous student mad to hear a half-educated 
woman “effuse her views on the human 
soul between two spoonfuls of ice cream,”’ 
or to have to watch the noddings of quite 
a garden of flowers on the head of the 
woman in front of him during a mathe- 
matical lecture; but I have met the ice- 
cream philosopher also among men, nor 
are the male students free from such of- 
fences as disturbing their neighbors’ atten- 
tion. All charges of this kind prove 
nothing but that in the colleges, as every- 
where else, black sheep are mixed with 
the white. If the serious elements among 
the students, men as well as women, live 
faithfully up to the idea that the campus 
is neither a kindergarten nor a drawing- 
room, it will not become one. There is, 
first of all, a field of work for the women 
students. 

It is not impossible that, after the grant- 
ing of educational privileges to our sex, 
women believed that the battle was won 
forever, and all that was left for them to 
do was simply to walk in at the open door, 
This would bea mistake. Every student 
owes his country the proof that he is wor- 
thy of the chances offered to him, and 
women are not exempt from therule. We 
all who stand up for coéducation ought to 
bear this responsibility continually in 
mind, and not allow the cause to suffer 
from the deficiencies of its representa- 
tives. In this country, with the «quite 
unique position of woman in human soci- 
ety, it will more than anywhere else de- 
pend upon her whether coéducation will 
succeed or fail in the end, which Heaven 
forbid! For there is no place on earth 
which offers such chances for the realiza- 
tion of the coéducational ideals as this, 
and to bring forth all that is valuable in 
it appears to me to be the prime share 
assigned to the United States in the his- 
tory of education. Its success or failure 
will to a large extent influence the future 
of the cause all over the world. No last- 
ing progress, however, can come without 
co}lucation. As the rays of the sun, 
when seen through a prism, appear in dif- 
ferent colors, of which none can be omit- 
ted when we want to reproduce the white 
light, so the rays of the great suns of Life 
and Truth, refracted through the prism of 
human understanding, appear in a femi- 
nineand masculine coloring and noattempt 
to discover their secrets will be quite suc- 
cessful if either of these colorings is left 
out. Stand firmly by coéducation, and 
you will stand by the progress of Life and 
Truth.—Truth. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


\t the recent graduating exercises of 
Howard Seminary at West Bridgewater, 
Mass., Rev. E. B. Maglathlin presented 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a rising vote: 

Whereas, the beloved president of the 
trustees of the Howard fund is this day 
for the first time absent from the annual 
commencement exercises of the Howard 
Seminary, being detained at his home by 
a severe illness, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the trustees, princi- 
pal, teachers, students, and friends of the 
Seminary, in Howard Hall assembled, do 
hereby tender to the Hon. Francis E. 
Howard our sincere sympathy, and pray 
the Heavenly Father to look with favor 
upon him, filling his mind and heart with 
Spiritual benediction and restoring his 
bodily strength and health. 

The work of the Connecticut Constitu- 
tional Convention was rejected by a ma- 
jority of over 9,000 in a total vote of 
something over 31,000, or about 15 per 
cent. of the registered vote of the State. 

The recent action of the Chicago Bar- 
bers’ Association in refusing recognition 
to the women members of that profession 
has called out the following protest from 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that scieuce has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hali’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure pow known to the medical frater- 
nity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer one Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





shaved exclusively by women barbers. I 
can see not a single point of superiority 
for the men, but very many for the wom- 
en. Their mouths, faces, and hands look 
and are vastly cleaner than the men bar- 
bers. They do not pester a customer 
with ‘I think you need a hair cut,’ ‘Don’t 
you want a shampoo?’ etc. The women 
talk, if they do at all, far more sensibly 
than men barbers.’’ Inasmuch as the 
chief objection of the men barbers to the 
admission of women as members of the 
union was the feminine tendency to “talk 
too much,”’ the above testimony is inter- 
esting, to say the least.—Union Signal. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JIMMY AND THE TOADS. 


. 





Coming along our street the other day, 
I saw three little boys stoningatoad. Be- 
fore I could speak, Professor Selton came 
by and said, “Why, Jimmy, what have 
you there? A common toad? Just what 
I want to-morrow for my lecture at the 
summer school,”’ and he skillfully picked 
up the toad. “By the way,’’ he added, 
“to-morrow I shall need some help with 
my toads. Can’t you three come down to 
the university and help me?’ 

I never saw Jimmy look more surprised, 
but he managed to say he could, while 
the others barely nodded. ‘The work is 
easy,’’ the professor said. ‘‘Come to my 
office at a quarter before three sharp, and 
I'll tell you what to do.”’ 

I was disappointed that he did not speak 
to the boys about their cruelty, but de- 
cided that he thought it better to wait 
until he should have them alone. 

When I went to the lecture the next 
day I expected to meet those boys com- 
ing out of Professor Selton’s office looking 
so ashamed and se sorry and— well, look- 
ing as if they never wavted to see a toad 
again. Surely Professor Selton, fond as 
he was of toads, would talk to them, I 
thought. 

The very first thing I did see when 
entered the university was those same 
boys, not, however, hurrying out of the 
side door, but in a little procession enter- 
ing the lecture room and, yes, actually 
mounting the platform! Professor Selton 
himself was at the head of the line. 
Each boy carried in his hands a large box 
made of glass and wire netting. Every 
box had a toad in it, and each boy put his 
box ou the table and took a chair which 
Professor Selton placed in front of the 
box. 

I could not see that the boys were the 
least help; they watched the toads, to be 
sure, but what was the use of doing that? 
The toads couldn’t get out. Just as Pro- 
fessor Selton was ready to begin his lec- 
ture, his assistant came in with an insect- 
net and two smal! boxes. The end of the 
insect-net was black with tlies, which he 
emptied into Jimmy’s box. Lifting the 
glass of each of the others, he put in 
something from the pasteboard boxes, 
but I could not see what it was. 

Professor Selton told us a great many 
interesting things about toads, but those 
boys simply sat and stared at their toads. 
Jimmy Ashley looked up only once, and 
that was when the professor said some- 
thing I could hardly believe. ‘If house- 
keepers would keep tame toads,” he said, 
“they would do away with their endless 
bother about flies. Toads are better than 
all the fly-traps and insect-powders ever 
invented,’’ 

Very soon after saying that he closed 
his lecture and turned to the table. 
‘*These boys,’’ he said to the class, ‘have 
been keeping count of what their toads 
have eaten during the hour. Johnny’s 
toad has potato-bugs in the box. How 
many bas he eaten, Johnny?” 

“Not any,’’ answered Johnny, despond- 
ently. 

“Tom’s has elm beetles. 
record?”’ 

“‘Twenty-eight,’* was the reply. 

‘And Jimmy's has flies. Has he eaten 
a good many?”’ . 
“‘Sixty-six!’’ said Jimmy, triumphantly. 
Then Jimmy got up and sidled over to 
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4 man: ‘For four years I have been 


the professor. ‘tHe ate something else,’ 


he said, in a loud, impressive whisper. 
‘**He ate his skin!”’ 

“When? This last hour? Why didn’t 
you tell us what he was doing?” asked 
the professor, eagerly. 

“IT couldn’t stop,’’ answered Jimmy. ‘‘I 
was afraid I'd lose a fly.” 

The professor looked a bit disappointed ; 
then he laughed. ‘‘Never mind,’’ he said. 
“You have seen something that perhaps 
none of the class have ever seen or ever 
will see. Tell us about it.” 

‘It wasn’t much,’’ said Jimmy. ‘His 
old skin began to crack—began right 
on the back of his head—and it cracked 
all down his back, and then it came off,” 

‘In strips?’’ asked the professor. “Or 
was it in little pieces?” 

“Oh, no; like—like—like a glove,’’ said 
Jimmy. ‘Then he rolled it up and swal- 
lowed it.’’ The children were listening 
eagerly. 

“That’s all right,’’ said the professor. 
“It is just what toads dv. When they 
outgrow a suit they take it off and pack 
it away in that easy fashion.’’ Then he 
wrote on the blackboard the records, and 
for Jimmy’s toad he wrote: 

66 Flies. 
1 Spring Suit. 

Everybody laughed, even Jimmy. 

As I was leaving the lecture-room I 
heard Jimmy ask the professor about tame 
toads. 


” 


‘*The best way I think,’’ said Professor 
Selton, ‘‘would be to take a piece of wire 
screen cloth and roll it to make a circular 
pen about a foot and a half across and of 
the same height. If you put that down 
on the ground by the back screen door 
your toad will eat the flies so that you 
will not have half the bother about that 
door you do now.”’ As he said this his 
eyes were merry. 

Jimmy smiled. How did the professor 
know his trials over that door? 

‘You'll have to be careful about food 
and a bathing-place, you know,”’ added 
the professor. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Jimmy, ‘but all that 
wouldn't be so much bother as keeping 
out the flies without the toad’s help. 
May I take the toad with the summer suit 
on? I'll take real goud care of him and 
bring him over whenever you want him.” 
—Gertrude L. Stone, in Youth’s Compan- 


jon. 
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HUMORODS. 


An Atchison man said of a candidate for 
office: “If he were honest he would vote 
against himself.’’—Atchison Globe. 





“T don’t mind the licking, ma,’’ said 
little Harry; ‘*but I do wish you wouldn’t 
get off that old chestnut that it hurts you 
ever so much more than it hurts me.”’ 


Barnard—It says here that there is a 
paroquet in the London Zodlogical Gar- 
dens that has lived for half a century 
without tasting a drop of water. 

Whittier—1 never heard that the paro- 
quet was of Kentucky origin. 


‘*Lady,”’ began the dusty wayfarer, 
‘could you help a poor sufferer of Mont 
Peele?’ 

‘“*Mont Peele?” echoed the housewife; 
‘twhy, you are no resident of Martinique.” 

**] know dat, mum, but I am a sufferer 
just de same. Half de things kind ladies 
had saved fer me dey sent down dere.’’— 
Philadelphia Record, 


As an illustration of the ignorance of 
many people as to the proper title to give 
a bishop, the London Daily News tells a 
story. An old gamekeeper attended a 
party of guns one day, among whom was 
an Episcopal sportsman. Seeing a rabbit 
spring out before the Bishop, who was 
very unready with his gun, the old man 
exclaimed, “Shoot the beggar, your ’Oli- 
ness!’ **And I could tell from the look 
in his face,’’ observed the gamekeeper in 
narrating the affair afterwards, ‘‘that I'd 
made what the Frenchies call a fox paw.”’ 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford tc 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston, 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
per annum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


and Bedside Instruction. 


Full particulars in catalogue. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF'°R AND RESICENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENK KA 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor,” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected esiate, and they will rally to the 
rescue 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


0 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yor, 


SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The f llowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone 

4 Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross. by the Rt. Rev. Henry 

C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Donble S andard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice. by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Kev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D 

20. Soeiai Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp.,by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Edueation, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs- 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 
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They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tuk PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interestis paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1950 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of 325 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 





‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


| Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 





For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P. Tuayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course 

Large teaching force, including specialists 
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Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 20 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 4, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York 




















The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, a 
"he Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific .Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 


For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 





Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left tous. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 





THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The woman suffrage movement is not 
wholly political. It comes as the full 
fruition of a growth in the characters and 
habits of the individual men and women 
who compose the people of State and na- 
tion. It is the result of coéducation in 
its widest sense. For coéducation is not 
merely the association of young men and 
women in schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. It is the association of men and 
women in the conduct of their daily lives, 

Viewed philosophically, therefore, the 
woman suffrage movement may be said to 
have had its beginning in New England 
when the boys and girls began to go to- 
gether to the common schools a hundred 
years ago, studying the same subjects 
from the same primers, and reciting in the 
same classes to the same teachers. The 
segregation of the sexes in intellectual 
pursuits was formerly so complete that 
when, in 1827, Amasa Walker started the 
Boston Lyceum, women were for the first 
time invited to attend literary and scien- 
tific discussions. Before then, lectures 
on such topics had been attended only by 
men, and the invitation extended to wom- 
en to attend the Lyceum was regarded as 
a new and startling innovation. And, 
singularly enough, woman suffrage was 
among the first subjects selected for de- 
bate, Amasa Walker alone speaking in the 
affirmative. 

In 1832 Oberlin College was founded 
and admitted women as students, and five 
years later the Quakers of North Carolina 
established Guilford College as a coéduca- 
tional institution. But so contrary to an- 
cient rule and precedent was the active 
participation of women in public affairs, 
that in 1840 the American Anti-Slavery 
Society was rent in twain by the election 
of Abby Kelley as one of its officers, and 
the Congregationa) churches of Massachu- 
setts adopted a resolution denouncing the 
public speaking of women. 

The presidential campaign of 1839-40 
first brought women into personal partici- 
pation in American politics. The election 
of ‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ was large- 
ly due to great popular gatherings of men 
and women who united in songs and pro- 
cessions at the Whig mass meetings, 
while those of the Democrats were sparse- 
ly attended by men only. 

In 1847, Lucy Stone graduated at Ober- 
lin and began ber ten years’ series of lec- 
tures on ‘‘the disabilities of women.”’ In 
1850, the first national woman suffrage 
convention was held at Worcester, attend- 
ed, addressed, organized, and officered by 
men and women in harmonious codépera- 
tion. 

In 1900, as the result of fifty years of 
effort, woman suffrage is established in 
four States, having already more than a 
million inhabitants, with eight U. S. Sen- 
ators and nine Representatives in Con- 
gress; municipal suffrage exists in Kan- 
sas, tax-payers’ suffrage in New York, 
Louisiana, and Montana; and school suf- 
frage in 22 States and Territories. Per- 
sonal and property rights for married 
women have been partially attained, and 
coéducation has become the general rule 
in American education. With this won- 
derful record of progress we enter the 
twentieth century with a full assurance of 
final triumph. H. B. B. 

a 
CLUBS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

Clubs of men have existed for centuries, 
clubs of women have come later. Both 
are necessary and beneficent. But clubs 
of men and women are better than either. 

With the growth of American society 
clubs of men have grown steadily more 
various, numerous and influential. Clubs 
of women have existed for less than half a 





century. The New England Women’s 
Club was formed in 1869, Strong objec- 
tion was made at first by many of its 
members to its being called a ‘‘club,”’ as 
an unfeminine appellation. But so en- 
tirely has this feeling been outgrown in a 
single generation, that now every State 
has its federation of women’s clubs, 
comprising thousands of members, and 
women, even the most conservative, are 
active in every department of public 
work, literary, charitable, scientific, and 
reformatory. 

This multiplication of men’s clubs and 
women’s clubs, though natural and use- 
ful, has tended to segregate the sexes 
rather than to unite them, and is so far 
inconsistent with the true social ideal. 
The Masons and Odd Fellows admit only 
men; the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Ladies of the Maccabees 
admit only women, But clubs of men and 
women have recently begun to make their 
appearance. 

Last week we referred to the Grange 
as a conspicuous union of this sort. In 
Boston the most influential reform organ- 
ization, appropriately entitled ‘*The Twen- 
tieth Century Club,” is officered and man- 
aged by both men and women. Mr. Ed- 
win D. Mead and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
have been happily united in its activities. 
Similar clubs are greatly needed in every 
social centre. Let suffragists profit by 
these examples, and adopt similar meth- 
ods. The foundation principle of equal 
suffrage is union and coéperation of men 
and women, Just in proportion as this 
principle can be made practical and opera- 
tive will be the vigor and success of our 
movement. Let every suffragist try to 
promote the formation and prosperity of 
clubs of men and women. ‘In this sign 
we conquer.”’ H. B. B. 
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WHO OWNS THE BABY? 

Massachusetts women are rejoicing be- 
cause the Legislature has just passed a 
law making mothers equal guardians of 
their minor children with the fathers, 
Under the old law, the husband had the 
sole control and disposal of the children, 

This sometimes led to great hardship. 
In the legislative debate, Senator Jones 
told of a case where a Chinaman married 
a respectable Irishwoman. When their 
first baby was three days old, the husband 
gave it to his brother to be taken away to 
China and brought up there. The moth- 
er, through the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, appealed to the 
courts; but the judge promptly decided 
that the husband was within his rights. 
He was the sole legal owner of the baby; 
he had the sole right to say what should 
be done with it. 

Lucy Stone began to ask for a change 
in this law as far back as 1847. The Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
has petitioned for it again and again. 
Fresh attention was called last year to 
the need of a change in the statutes by 
the Naramore tragedy. A hard-working 
and tender-hearted young mother killed 
ber six children, in a fit of distraction 
caused by the determination of her shift- 
less and drunken husband to separate 
them from her and place them in the 
hands of strangers, as he had the legal 
right to do. 

This year the equal guardianship bill 
was endorsed not only by the Suffrage 
Association, but by the Children’s Friend 
Society, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the State W. C. T. U., the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and more than a hundred 
other societies, aggregating 34,000 women. 

The only society of women that has 
ever ranged itself on the wrong side of 
this question, so far as known, is the 
‘‘Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women.”’ It has for years been circulat- 
ing over its imprint a leaflet defending 
the old law which excluded the mother 
from any voice in the control and disposal 
of her children. 

The bill was fought in the Legislature 
with all the objections commonly urged 
against the ballot for women. Represen- 
tative Leahy said there must be one head 
to the family, and it should be the father. 
Representative Marshall said that the bill 
would ‘‘create strife, separation, and 
divorce,”’ and that its advocates were 
‘‘sentimentalists and woman suffragists.”’ 
He added: **Those who appeared for it 
before the committee were practically the 
same crowd that appeared before the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments for woman suffrage.’’ Senator 
Berry ‘“‘did not think anybody except 
organizations favoring equal rights for 
women and men cared anything about 
this measure.”’ And _ Representative 
Sleeper exclaimed: “If you want to 
enact legislation which will disrupt the 
home, and sunder the tenderest and most 
sacred relations, pass this bill!’’ All the 
opponents declared that the mothers of 
Massachusetts were fully protected al- 
ready, and had all the rights they ought 
to want. But the House and Senate 
turned a deaf ear to these time-honored 








pleas, and passed the bill by a large 
majority. 

It has taken Massachusetts women 55 
years to secure this self-evidently just 
law, by the slow method of “indirect in- 
fluence.’’ In Colorado, after women 
were granted the ballot, the very next 
Legislature passed a bill giving mothers 
equal guardianship of their children. 

Massachusetts is the twelfth State to 
enact such legislation. In 33 out of the 
45 States of the Union, the husband still 
has the sole custody and guardianship of 
the children. Fortunately, in America 
most men are better than the law, and 
few husbands use the extreme and tyran- 
nical power that the law gives them. 

As te Bi 





CO-EDUCATION AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The question of coéducation in the first 
two years at the University of Chicago is 
not likely to be settled for some time, un- 
less it shall be speedily decided that the 
spirit as well as the letter of its charter 
shall be respected in every department. 
The Chicago Unity, which has made the 
most thorough exposition of the matter 
that has reached this office, says: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that since 
our last issue the question has been be- 
fore the junior college faculty, and that 
after along debate of two hours and a 
half, in which the president himself took 
active part, and that the vote in favor of 
the segregation plan was twenty-five to 
twenty-two, the question is yet very far 
from beingaclosedone. From the junior 
college it must go to the senate of the uni- 
versity, where it may carry, but not until 
after a determined vote and a clearing of 
the ground in many ways; then it may be 
thrown back into the ‘Congregation’ of the 
university, the largest and most demo- 
cratic advisory body, where it was de- 
feated last week, twenty-four to seven. 
After that it must come before the board 
of trustees and they take action. Then 
the million and a half dollars must be 
found, andthe ground must be bought, 
as we understand it. On President Har- 
per’s own estimate it will take two years 
of time to build the quadrangle, and then, 
if the president’s declaration can be relied 
upon, it will be an elective matter and 
there will be some girls of sufficient seri- 
ous purpose and heroic mold to take their 
stand and ask for coéducation; which 
does not mean the privilege of dancing 
with young men members of the univer- 
sity, but the privilege of co-instruction at 
the hands of professors who do not teach 
feminine science and female mathematics, 
but rather science and mathematics. 

‘But if all these should seem to fail the 
cause of coéducation, the Chicago Uni- 
versity, if it takes this backward step, 
has the Twentieth Century to reckon 
with. 

“Said one of the professors: ‘This is 
clearly a movement of aristocracy as op- 
posed to democracy; it is wealth trying to 
establish its distinction.’ This is at bot- 
tom a question of democracy, and dem- 
ocracy is to win out. 

‘*Indeed, there is not much comfort in 
the votes already taken to those who con- 
sciously or unconsciously would deal a 
fell, though not a fatal blow, to coéduca- 
tion, the painful though precious fruit of 
centuries of evolution. The majority is 
not an imposing one when we remember 
that conservatism is a stolid element to 
deal with, and that there are always cer- 
tain elements that ally themselves with 
the administration, whatever that may be; 
and that the personal power of President 
Harper has, up to this point, been consid- 
ered almost imperial on the campus. 

“And still, any one knowing the per- 
sonality of the faculty realizes how pre- 
ponderating is the weight of character on 
the side of coéducation. On this side in 
the junior faculty alone, five deans, rep- 
resenting the administrative power of the 
university, are opposed to change. And 
among those who are waging a deter- 
mined war against this reactionary move- 
ment are men, most of whom have not 
only national, but international fame in 
their respective departments. Coéduca- 
tion has everything to hope for when it is 
so valiantly championed by such men as 
Professors Chamberlain, Coulter, Hale, 
Laughlin, Dewey, Tufts, Cutting, Shorey, 
Salisbury, Tarbell, Galusha Anderson, 
Henderson, Owen, Angel, Hatfield, 
Thompson, Triggs, all the women mem- 
bers of the faculty and the administra- 
tion, and many others. There are many 
prominent and influential men and wom- 
en on the campus who have decided con- 
victions on this question who have no 
vote in any of these advisory bodies, but 
who, together with the spirited alumni 
and the young women in the undergradu- 
ate departments, as well as the intelligent 
and progressive educators and friends of 
education in America and Europe, are to 
be reckoned with before this question is 
closed. The following communication 
was promptly signed and forwarded to the 
proper authorities immediately after a 
vote of the junior faculty: 





***To the president and to the members of 
the junior college faculty: 

** *We, the undersigned women, officers 
of instruction and administration in the 
University of Chicago, but without a vote 
in the junior college faculty, desireshereby 
to express our opinion that the proposed 
separation of men and women in the 
classes of the junior college is not called 
for by any existing conditions, and would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
both the men and the women in the uni- 
versity, as well as to the general interests 
of education throughout the country.’ 

“This protest was signed by the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘Sophonisba Breckenridge, Clara Com- 
stock, Zella Allen Dixson, Frances Knox, 
Florence Lyons, Anna 8S. Packer, Cora B. 
Perrine, Maude L. Radford, Amy E. Tan- 


| ner, Ella F, Young. 





“This is not a local question over which 
the trustees of the Chicago Wniversity 
have moral, though they must have legal, 
jurisdiction. It isatime for all friends 
of progressive education to express them- 
selves. Let their protests be sent directly 
to the president, and let the public know 
the nature and character of these pro- 
tests.”’ F. M. A. 
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MRS. CHENEY’S BIRTHDAY. 

The Transcript of June 27 has the fol- 
lowing pleasant account of Mrs. Cheney’s 
birthday: 

“Today marks the  seventy-eighth 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. Ednah Dow 
Cheney, than whom few women in and 
near Boston are better known, or have a 
larger circle of acquaintances and intimate 
friends. Her work as a writer, espe- 
cially in the cause of woman suffrage and 
in behalf of the Negroes and their uplift- 
ing, has endeared Mrs, Cheney to many 
people in wide-spread directions. 

‘She is passing her anniversary to-day 
in the quiet of her home, situated in an 
attractive old-fashioned garden on Forest 
Hills Street, Jamaica Plain. She stated 
this morning that her health is good at 
this time, after a rather long siege which 
resulted from an ill-turn experienced last 
November, and from which recovery has 
been slow. However, Mrs. Cheney has 
by no means thought of herself as an in- 
valid during the winterand spring months. 
She has had to’ be careful not to overtax 
her strength and to favor herself in her 
chosen work, 

‘She was found this morning enjoying 
her garden, in which she formerly did ac- 
tive work, but in which she no longer 
does much more than pull a weed here 
and there, as she stated. The garden isa 
delightful place, with its beds of old- 
fashioned blooms, like foxglove, poppies, 
London pride, Canterbury bells, purple 
and white fleur-de-lis, lilies, pansies, 
roses, hollyhocks and such things, includ- 
ing also a rare plant hereabout, the Sibe- 
rian bells, from the Siberian Mountains. 
This is the first time this plant has 
bloomed since it was set out in Mrs, 
Cheney’s garden. Tall magnolia trees of 
the umbrelia species, locust trees, pines, 
maples, apple and other trees shade the 
approach to the house, and rocks and 
boulders give touches of picturesqueness 
to the place. 

‘*Beyond asking two friends to dine 
with her early in the day, and two others 
to have tea with her to-night, no special 
demonstration was made in celebration of 
the day, following Mrs. Cheney’s wish in 
the matter. She recalled pleasantly that 
on her seventieth anniversary, when she 
had not supposed the day to be known to 
many people, she was serenaded early in 
the morning, while she was breakfasting, 
by members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, who paid this pretty tribute 
through the efforts of Mrs. Cheney’s 
friend, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, who re- 
cently died. Mrs. Cheney was up and 
about long before the coming of the mu- 
sicians to arouse her. She further re- 
called that on her seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, three years ago, the day was marked 
by the laying of the corner stone of a 
new building of the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. It was 
especially in honcr of her birthday that 
the day was chosen for the exercises at 
that time, and the date impressed itself 
upon many friends who have not since 
forgotten it. 

“Mrs. Cheney spoke this morning of 
her long interest in the Transcript, and re- 
called her friendship with Lynde Walter, 
the founder of the paper, and his sister, 
Miss Cornelia Walter, who was associated 
with him in editorial work and who con- 
tinued to serve its readers after the death 
of her brother. Mrs. Cheney felt proud 
enough at the age of sixteen because Mr. 
Walter accepted and published a poem 
entitled ‘*The Morning Star,’’ which she 
sent him. She spoke in warm praise of 
the position the Transcript had taken in 
opening its columns to mucli that relates 
to the negro race and its improvement, 
and felt that good work had been accom- 
plished through this medium. She also 








referred to her great admiration of, and 


friendship for, Booker T. Washington 
whom she has foundo be a most remark. 
able man. 

“Mrs. Cheney is to spend the next few 
weeks at York Beach, Me. Her love for 
the seashore was born on Cape Ann, when 
she used to be in Gloucester, and knew 
beautiful Magnolia long before it became 
the great summer resort it now is. 4 
small magnolia tree, taken from Magnolia 
and transplanted to Mrs. Cheney’s garden, 
has been bright with blossoms this season, 
and even to-day, though it is late for 
them, there was still just a single fing 
blossom remaining.”’ 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Four clergy women were in attendance at 
the Universalist State Convention of 
Maine recently held at Augusta,—Rey, 
Miss Powell, Rev. Isabelle McDuff, Rey, 
Fannie E, Austin and Rev. Miss Angel! of 
Norway, Me. 





Mrs. George H. Sisson, wife of the pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Muncie, Ind., has been chosen by 
the congregation to supply the pulpit 
made vacant by a six weeks’ vacation by 
her husband. She has accepted. 





A CORRECTION. 


Los ANGELES, JUNE 9, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The types made me say in my last letter 
that green orioles come about, when we 
all know that orioles are orange with black 
wings. It is the vireos that come occa 
sionally who are green. 

EmMA HARRIMAN. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


Mrs. Asa Hirooka of Osaka, the founder 
and actual guiding spirit of the famous 
banking firm of Kajuna, is an eminently 
successful financier and business organ- 
izer. This lady not only tided her vast 
establishment over the difficult restora- 
tion days, but was one of the pioneer coal 
minersin Japan. She alsu takes a keen 
interest in educational matters; is at 
present promoting a university for girls; 
and, by way of giving practical encourage- 
ment employs many educated girls at her 
banks, and has lately opened a new de- 
partment which she has placed exclusively 
in the bands of ladies. 

Mrs. Bertha Williams, manager of the 
book department of A. M. Rothschild « 
Company, of Chicago, has made this de- 
partment one of the most profitable ones 
in the huge store in the six years since it 
came under her care. So well has she 
managed this business that it is said to 
show a greater percentage of profit than 
do some of the book departments in 
the largest Eastern stores. Mrs. Williams 
gained her experience in business with 
her husband in New York City, and her 
ability has been demonstrated in a con- 
stant increase in the sales of her depart- 
ment at the Rothschild store, which is 
one of the largest in Chicago. 





FORTY-FIVE YEARS A TEACHER. 

Miss T. E. Flowers, one of the best- 
known teachers in Chicago, has resigned 
as principal of the Washburne School. 
She has been connected with the educa- 
tional department of the city a greater 
number of years than has any other per- 
son now identified with the schools. She 
has taught in Chicago or served as prin- 
cipal for forty-five ‘consecutive years. 
Thirty-nine years of this time Miss Flow- 
ers has been at the head of a school, and 
for thirty years she has served in the 
position just resigned, 

The Washburne School is situated in 
the heart of the Italian ghetto. Miss 
Flowers bas been the good angel of the 
district. She not only knows all of the 
children of the neighborhood, but she 
knows the families as well. Many a 
bonny-cheeked child who attended her 
school last year is the child of a soft-eyed 
girl and boy who received their education 
under Miss Flowers in the early days of 
this same school. 

For thirty years Miss Flowers has 
worked in the district, with heart and 
brain and pocketbook. For she is a phil- 
anthropist as well as an educator, and 
where families needed clothes, or food, or 
assistance in time of illness or death, she 
did not learn of the need without herself 
supplying it. She has provided clothing 
for as many as seventy children in a day, 
personally and through the assistance of 
the aid societies. 

The last day of her school was one of 
beautiful remembrance. The Chicago 
Post says of the occasion: 

In honor of the love borne Miss Flow- 
ers, and as being symbolic of her name, 
the ghetto school, for the first time in its 
history, is a bower of flowers. Pink and 
white carnations are massed in every 
room, and the library, where the presen- 
tation took place, is decorated with the 
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nt flowers, from the rows of book- 
cases to the desk and even the large chair 
of the loved teacher and principal. The 
whole was arranged as a surprise for Miss 
Flowers by the 40 teachers and the 1,700 
children of the school. 


Following the annua) exercises that for- | 


mally closed the school until next Sep- 
tember, sixteen little girls advanced car- 
rying sixteen dozen American Beauty 
roses and boxes of bonbons, tied in pink 
and white ribbon, and presented them to 
Miss Flowers as gifts from the entire 
school. The next gift laid before Miss 
Flowers was a diamond browch, the gift 
of the teachers. Later a large banquet 
was served in the library. 


Miss Flowers tendered her resignation 
to the Board of Education on her own 
motion. She had been intending every 
year to resign for some years back, but 
could not make up her mind to leave all 
of the children and the people who are so 
dear to her. She will return to her old 
home in Norwich, N. Y. 





> 


PRESS POINTS. 





Massachusetts has just stepped into the 
little cluster of States which declare by 
law,that mothers shall have a joint right 
with fathers in the care and custody of 
minor children. This is the twelfth State 
to concede this right, and we are proud to 
say that cur own State of Illinois is one 
of this golden dozen. Therevision of the 
older law in Illinois was the outcome of 
earnest work by women connected with 


the woman suffragist movement and with | 


leading women’s clubs.—Chicago Daily 
Post. 

The chief trouble with coéducation 
seems to be that the girls carry off so 
many of the honors. No sensible parent 
thinks of bringing up his sons and daugh- 
ters in different houses. Boys avd girls 
get on well enough in the common schools, 
and in adult life men and women do not 
hesitate to be thrown in one another’s 
company. But there are those who see 
all sorts of dire results from having the 
two sexes vying with each other at col- 
lege. Why the college is an exception to 
a generally accepted rule is an enigma. If 


higher education is a preparation for life, | 


study enough to keep pace with the girls. 

They are not ashamed to show their igno- 
| rance to the men professors, but they dis- 
| like to show themselves dolts before the 
, girls. 
| It was through a large gift from Miss 
Garrett that the medical department of 
| Johns Hopkins University was opened to 
/women. She has given freely in other 
| directions for the benefit of women, and 
| she believes in woman suffrage. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, JuLy 1, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The first day of July brings the inevita- 
| ble flitting, which gradually leaves New 
York the deserted city it is in August. In 
the hurry of closing the home and going 
away there is only time for a few notes as 
to the movements of some of the well- 
known women of this city. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton is again at the cottage 
at Wardencliff on the north shore of Long 
Island, Miss Harriette A. Keyser is on 
her way to her favorite summer home at 
Southport on the coast of Maine. Mrs. 
William Todd Helmuth, who so recently 
lost her distinguished husband, has gone 
to spend the summer in European travel 
with an invalid relative. Mrs, Esther 
Herrman is at her cottage at Long Branch, 
where she keeps open house all summer. 
| Mrs. Cora Welles Trow is at Cornwall, 
. A 
A pleasant fact to report in closing the 
| season is the success of Dr. Emily Dun- 
| ning, who was recently appointed as am- 
| bulance surgeon to the Gouverneur Hos- 
| pital, the first time a woman was ever 
| assigned to such duties. When the posi- 
| tion was accorded to her there was a good 
deal of criticism of the innovation, and it 
| Was loudly proclaimed that she would not 
| be able to fill the place; but Dr. Dunning 
| began her new labors last week on Tues- 
| day, and has proved herself in all respects 
| competent. To-morrow your correspond- 
| ent expects to go to Point o’ Woods for 
| the summer. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
75 East 81st Street. 


why should men and women not be on the | 


same footing in college that they will be on 
after college days are over? Coéducation 
need not be universal. Those who choose 
have their monkeries and nunneries. 
No one wishes to deny them their privi- 
lege. Why do they seek to deny coéduca- 
tionists the privilege to patronize coédu- 
cational institutions? — Boston Home Jour- 
nal, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. | 


The National Council of Women of Den- | 


mark, which will be the hostess at Copen- 
hagen, July 10 and 11, of the executive 
meeting of the International Council, has 
sent out through its president, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Norrie, a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme of the approaching session, ac- 
companied by an illustrated volume on 
Copenhagen. The programme includes 
among other social features a visit to the 
castle of Kronberg. 

Among the important matters to be 
considered is a proposal which is to be 
brought forward to form a coéperative 
committee on industrialism, which shall 
be, as it were, a link between the uation- | 
al council and the international, in that 
every national society affiliated with the 
national council in all the fifteen counties 
will be permitted to name one member 
from its body to act upon this codperative 
committee and represent its chief line of 
work or interest. 





ee 


MISS ANTHONY AND ROCHESTER UNI- 
VERSITY. 


A beautiful bronze medallion of Miss 
Anthony is to be given the University of 
Rochester by Miss Mary E. Garrett, of 
Baltimore, Md., who has never seen the 
University, and has no special interest in 
the institution aside from the fact that it 
was Miss Susan B. Anthony’s efforts that 
opened its doors to women students. 

The medallion will be made from a 
plaster cast executed by Miss Leila Usher 
of Boston. It is an excellent likeness, | 
and the suggestion that it would be a very | 
suitable thing to present it to the Univer- | 
sity was made some time ago. This sug- | 
gestion has been adopted by Miss Garrett. 
The medalliun will probably be formally | 
presented to the University at the begin- 
ning of tbe next school year. 

Miss Anthony, in a letter to Miss Gar- | 
Tett in regard to the gift, expresses the 
wish that the presentation may be made 
an occasion for emphasizing and endors- 
ing coéducation. She says in part: 

It seems to be most important that the 
education of men and women shall be side | 
by side; the girls need the stimulus of the 

Oys, and the boys need the stimulus of | 
the girls. The trend of the coéducational 
Colleges is to turn them into affiliated or 
Coordinate colleges, the girls to recite 
alone and the boys to recite alone, by ! 
which the whole question is threatened. | 
It seems that the boys do not desire to 


| week, 
| pressed his intention to introduce a bill 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The forthcoming ‘‘Life of Longfellow,” 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in the 
| American Men of Letters Series, will be 
especially interesting on the personal side; 


| for Mr. Higginson, having married the 
| 


| niece of the first Mrs. Longfellow, has 


| had access to letters throwing much light 
, upon Longfellow’s early married life. 


Letters received from Vermont give the 


! . . . 
| names of influential persons whose views 


were changed by the addresses made at 
the convention held at West Concord last 
The Senator from that town ex- 


giving mothers equal custody and control 
of their minor children similar to the one 
just secured by the suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The annual service in memory of Jennie 


| Collins will be held on July 19th, at 4 


P. M., at the Helping Hand Home, 124 
Pembroke Street, Boston. Miss M. E, 
Cogswell of Newburyport has prepared 
a paper, relating many facts in regard to 
Miss Collins’ life, which will be read at 
the memorial service, and printed in the 
July number of The Woman’s Voice. 
Friends are invited to attend the service 
on the 19th. 


Miss Mary S. Garrett, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has gone to London, Eng., to 
deliver an address before the International 
Congress for the Welfare and Protection 
of Children. Miss Garrett is the founder 
and head of Home for the Oral Training 
of Deaf Children before they are of school 
age. That she has been invited to speak 
before this Congress of the work to which 
she has devoted her life affords new proof 
of the fact that her methods with deaf 
children are attracting the attention of the 
world. 


The Lewiston (Me.) Journal gives an 
account of another ‘‘first’’ as follows: 

‘Probably the first instance on record 
in Maine where the woman secured pay 
of the town for shoveling snow on the 
public highway occurred in Marshfield, 


| the bill being presented at the annual 


town meeting this spring, and allowed by 
a unanimous vote. After one of the 
heaviest snowstorms which occurred dur- 
ing the winter, Mrs. Fred Berry, who 
resides on one of the cross streets, real- 
ized that she was short of supplies, and 
as no one appeared to open the road she 
took her shovel and bent to the task. In 
due time she made the road passable for 
teams, got her groceries, and later, her 
cash for her first job on the highway.” 


The Boston Herald credits Rev. C. H. 
Talmage of Taunton Mass., with having 
brought about a modification of Massa- 
chusetts law by which mothers have joint 





rights with fathers in the care and cus- 


tody of minor children. Mr. Talmage’s 
interest in the matter grew out of his 


peculiar concern in the Naramore trag- | 


edy at Barre when he was pastor there. 
By his careful study of that tragedy, his 
analysis of the conditions that led up to it, 
by his subsequent work in fully inform- 
ing the public of aspects of rural life not 
often exposed and discussed, and by his 
more recent endeavor to secure legislation 
remedial of untoward family conditions, 
Mr. Talmage has won not only credit for 
himself but for the calling of the Christian 
clergyman. This new legislation deserves 
imitation by other States.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


‘*Boston Days’ will be the title of the 


new book by Miss Lilian Whiting, which | 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will publish 
in the early autumn. Miss Whiting has 
aimed to crystallize into literary record 


the unique phases and exceptional move- | 


ments which have stamped their impress 
upon the city of the Puritan. The tran- 


scendental period, when Emerson, Mar- | 


garet Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, and 
James Freeman Clarke were the leaders 
and makers of methods of thought whose 
influence is still felt; the period of liber- 
alization of ideas, in which Lucy Stone, 
Mrs, Livermore, Mrs. Howe, and Colonel 
Higginson were active; the period of the 
critical and creative work of Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Whirple, 
Dr, Hale, and Louisa Alcott; the story of 
the Concord School of Philosophy, of the 
life of Mr. Alcott and his family, with 
reminiscence and interpretation of the 
more memorable literary, artistic, and 
social life of Boston, —these form the 
data upon which Miss Whiting has drawn 
for her volume. It will be fairly inclu- 
sive, it is said, and will portray sympa- 
thetically certain characters too little 
known, such as Jones Very and Dr. Par- 
sons and others; such as Elizabeth Pea- 
body and Lucretia P. Hale, whose lives 
have not been recorded in literature, but 


whose strong personalities make them | 


memorable. One feature of the book will 
be an account of the ministry of Phillips 
Brooks, 








A NEW AND FAST-GROWING SUMMER 
PLACE FOR NEW YORKERS. 


One of the most delightful places on 
the New Jersey Coast is Beach Haven. It 
is separated from the main land, insuring 
a continued coolness, The bathing has 
no equal and the sheltered coves make 
sailing adeligbt. The fishing is superb, 
and likewise the shooting. The social 
characteristics are without comparison, 
and in fact everything needed to make 
the resort ideal has place at Beach Haven. 
The hotels are palatial homes rather than 
the ordinary houses, and with the excep- 
tional train facilities the New Jersey Cen- 
tral has provided, there is little reason 
why Beach Haven should not become one 
of the most popular resorts hereabouts., 
From now on the New Jersey Central’s 
Atlantic City Express, which leaves New 
York at 3.40 P. M., will make connection 
at Whiting’s for Beach Haven, and the 
time consumed is but 2.55 minutes. If 
you are interested, write to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., New York, for Beach Haven 
books, 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











BASS POINT, NAHANT. 


Bass Point and Nahant promise to be 
even more popular this season than ever 
with all who like to enjoy a day’s outing 
by the shore, and escape the heat of the 
| city and town during the warm and sultry 
| days of summer. These resorts on the 
| north shore, which are among the most 
| beautiful and picturesque on the Massa- 
| chusetts coast, are reached after a delight- 
| ful sea trip of one hour, via the Nahant 
Line, The staunch and speedy iron 
steamers of the Nahant Line, the Fred- 
erick De Barry and the City of Jackson- 
ville, leave Lincoln wharf, foot of Battery 
Street, beside the North Ferry, and the 
| cars of the Boston Elevated road stop at 
| the Battery Street station, which is right 
at the head of the wharf. The trip to 
| Bass Point is refreshing and invigorating, 
and makes the summer pilgrim ready for 
the many pleasures which await at Bass 
Point. There are all kinds of attractions 
and divertisements on every hand, and 
| every minute of the visitor's stay is full of 
interest and enjoyment. Lafricain’s Bos- 
ton Marine Band gives concerts afternoon 
|} and evening, with special musical: pro- 
grammes on Sundays and holidays. Free 
| dancing can be enjoyed in the pavilion of 
the Bass Point House, and music is fur- 
nished by an excellent orchestra. - The 
open air theatre presents attractive vaude- 
ville programmes, while at the Florida 
“*Zoo’’ can be seen a rare collection of 
birds, animals and reptiles. The Bass 
Point House will serve the famous Nahant 
shore dinners, for which Bass Point has 
always been noted, and a trip to Bass 
Point is not complete without one. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, charming walks and 
drives, and a superb ocean view are among 
other pleasures which help to make a day 
at this resort one not soon forgotten. 
Bass Point is delightfully situated, and is 
swept by ocean breezes at all times, and 
all who are in search of healthful recrea- 
tion will find a visit to this charming spot 
by the sea at once profitable and enjoy- 
able. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 





American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘ex perimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 


New York City, N. Y. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, deyoted to the 
interests of women. 


EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


i SUBSCRIPTION, 

| First year on trial - . $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - - - 25 
Per Annum - . 2.50 
Six Months 1.25 
Single copies - - : - ° . 05 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





| “The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women fre doing, 
what they can a, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 











Ts 


E most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 
FISK SUEDE LISLE. 





It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 







FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl1.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 











Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 7, 


“The Lost Paradise.” 


Prices— 15¢. , 25c. , 50c. 














WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 

















CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SERASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas . 
gad eiWiges 


wescall TT)! 
gt ba 


Best Reached 
Via - 
THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 














Only Line 
One Night’s 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. C, 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains, Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Brosdwey. A, S&S 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A. Was a, D. G 














FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson,-19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
COMPENSATIONS. 


BY REV. ANTOINEETE L. B. BLACKWELL. 
The restless tides that never sleep 
Are anchored safe in moveless deep. 


Some balm is grown for every ill, 
And each low vale adores its hill. 


Rest fulcrum proves to all unrest, 
And motion springs from moveless breast - 


Content is core of discontent, 
From crooked bow straight arrow’s sent. 


Post haste can snatch a quick relay, 
Calm night repair the fretted day. 


Sleep mainspring is to waking life, 
And peace is pivotal in strife. 


So brawling tides that cannot sleep 
Are anchored firm in voiceless deep. 


—+-o>- 


LOSS IN GAIN. 


BY BLANCHE L. DELAPLAINE 
“T’ve found a bargain. Come!’’ With eager 
haste 
We flock and toss the pretty garments o'er, 
And say, ‘How dainty! What exquisite 
taste! : 
I've never found things quite so cheap be- 
fore. 


“'T would cost as much the cloth alone to 
buy, 


And yet the stitches are so small and neat! | 


The maker must a skilful needle ply, 
For every garment here is quite complete 


Yes, they are cheap; but what of those who 
make 
These garments dainty, which they ne'er 
can wear; 
What of the cheapness which will let us 
take 
Their work without a thought of their poor 
share? 


All the day long, until the light is gone, 
They set the stitches small with nervous 
haste; 
With scarce a pause for rest their work goes 
ou, 
For time is precious, there must be no waste. 
Outside, the happy groups go to and fro— 
No greater care have they than what to 
buy; 
Their merry laughter floats up from below— 
While fast and faster yet the shuttles fly 


W hat think these workers, bending o’er their 
task, 

While the swift 
flight? 

What are their dreams? What questions do 
they ask? 

And are their fancies sad, or gay and 

bright? 


wheels turn ever in their 


To one, there comes a picture of the place 
Where a sick mother waits for her return; 

Ever she sees the dear and patient face,— 
And faster tries to work, the more to earn. 


Another dreams of lake and cooling breeze, 
Of places where ‘tis quiet, sweet and still; 
Of murmuring streams, and graceful, wav- 
ing trees; 
Of peaceful, placid plain, and grassy hill. 


The vision fades ; gone are the waving trees ; 
She's but a sad and weary working-girl; 
No murmuring stream she hears, no whis- 

pering breeze— 
More and more maddening seems the 
wheels’ wild whirl! 


And some are there whose little children 
dear 
Are left alone, without a mother’s care. 
What thoughts are theirs, how full of pain 
and fear! 
Ofttimes their lot seems more than they 
can bear. 


And there are children, too, too young to 
stay 
Imprisoned in a factory’s noisy room ; 
Debarred from study and from happy play, 
They early feel privation’s chilling gloom. 


But all are not in factories; many sew 
In some poor place, which workshop is and 
home,— 
If this be home, where misery is and woe, 
Where comfort, joy or cheer so seldom 
come. 


And in these homes our dainty fabrics lie 
Crowding poor garments in the narrow 
space. 
W hat wonder that they often bring to us 
Contagion, death, from out the wretched 
place 


Where fathers, mothers, children, live, and 
strive 
To keep a shelter, earn their daily bread? 
W hat know we of their narrow, wasted lives! 
What care we how they’re sheltered, 
clothed and fed? 
Yet they must work, and for a pittance small, 
While we, in happy homes, unthinking 
live. 
Does not their need on us for pity call? 
How can we helpthem’ How some com- 
fort giv e? 


Can we not urge that every one who toils 
Shall have at least an airy, sunny room, 
That they shall earn fair wages, and receive 

Enough for comfort, for a cheerful home? 


And yet, we selfish ones, what can we say, 
Who from their wages low a profit reap? 
M ust we not look at home, and humbly pray 

“Deliver us, O Lord, from all things cheap! 


‘Help us to nobler aims and broader views, 
To sympathy and knowledge, true and 


deep ; 
Help us, when tempted, ever to refuse 
To gratify our love for ‘something cheap!’ 


| Help us to think of those whose heavy cares 
| Oft rob them of refreshing, peaceful sleep; 
Keep us from selfish greed and thoughtless- 
ness, 
From ‘bargains’ that for us alone are cheap! 


‘*Help us to hasten the glad, happy day, 
When all who earn true recompense shall 
reap; 
When we a juster price shall gladly pay, 
And scorn to soil our souls with aught 
that's cheap!”’ 
— Wisconsin State Journal. 
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THE ONLY BABY IN TOWN. 


BENSON HAMILTON, D. D. 

A promineot manufacturer in a bustling 
little Western city took me to lunch with 
him during the session of the Methodist 
Conference which I was visiting. He was 
proud of the enterprise and beauty of the 
city, and had much to say of its early his- 
tory. I imagined, from the zest of his 
recital$, that he had been a principal 
character in many of the stirring scenes 
he portrayed. 

He-never tired talking of the Methodist 
minister who founded the first church, 
The bravery and eloquence of this first 
parson were the subjects of unending 
eulogy. The beauty, sweetness, and 
courage of the parson’s young wife were 
topics concerning which the old gentle- 
man spoke with deep and affectionate 
feeling. He was in the midst of a loving 
panegyric on the little woman when I in- 
terrupted him a little banteringly: 

‘You speak as if you had joved the 
parson, but had worshiped the parson’s 
wife.”’ 

“I have the best reason in the world for 
worshiping her,’’ he replied, earnestly. 
“I owe everything I have in this world 
and everything I hope to have in the next 
world to her. I was a wicked wretch, who 
had only escaped the gallows, which I 
richly deserved, by a streak of good luck, 
I was on the road to eternal ruin, and was 
dragging down with me scores of others, 
when her little white hand stopped me 
and turned me about face."’ After a 
short silence he fervently but softly said: 
‘*God bless her little heart!’’ 

‘Tell me something about the parson’s 
wife,’’ I said. 

After a few moments’ thought he began 
to smile, and then laughed softly to him- 
self. 

‘*How would you like to hear the story 
of the parson’s baby, when it was the 
only one in town?”’ 

As my silence gave consent, he pro- 
ceeded: 

‘*The parson’s baby was the first baby 
born in our town. It received a welcome 
equal to the Fourth of July. Every bell 
was rung, and every shop and store was 
decorated in honor of the arrival of the 
new citizen. It seems childish now, but 
it seemed very proper and fitting then. 
The whole town .was illuminated, and a 
torchlight procession marched through 
all the principal streets. The Fourth of 
July was nowhere. 

‘**‘As soon as the parson’s wife was able 
to sit up, she was placed in the front 
room and sat there for hours, singing to 
her baby. She was a cunning little wo- 
man. She knew the boys were wild to 
see the baby, and she sat by the window, 
where all who walked by could look in. 
One of the fellows who had been hanging 
around for several days, hoping to get 
the first peep at the baby, was rewarded 
that morning by seeing the little woman 
carried close to the window and seated in 
a chair. 

‘‘T was the fellow. Like a great fool, I 
stopped and looked in. She just smiled 
and shook her finger at me, and then held 
up the baby for me to see. I bowed, and 
threw the baby a kiss, and was off like a 
shot. 

‘I told a hundred fellows what I had 
seen. Would you believe it? Hundreds 
had an errand that day that took them by 
the parsonage. I'll be blessed if it didn't 
set the town almost crazy. If you have 
ever seen a pack of school children run to 
see an elephant, you can imagine how the 
boys hustled to see that baby. The happy 
little mother knew how hungry we rough 
men were for the sight of a baby’s face. 
She did not resent our curiosity, but took 
pains to let every one have a good peep at 
the chubby little creature. 

‘You would have laughed to see the 
presents that poured in for that youngster. 
The boys got to speaking of it as ‘our 
baby.’ All began to wonder when it 
would make its first appearance in public. 
We clubbed together and sent off for a 
baby carriage. I was appointed as the 
one to present it. About twenty fellows 
went along with me. As we wheeled the 
empty carriage through the streets, we 
had cheers from every corner. I went 
into the parsonage. The others stood on 
the sidewalk, and looked in at the win- 
dow. The parson’s wife accepted the 
carriage with smiles and tears, and made 
me kiss the baby as my reward. She 
promised that I should wheel it out for 


BY JAY 





its first ride in the new carriage. 





“It was several days before I received | 


word that the baby needed a ride in the 
open air. I put on my best clothes, and 
told everybody I met that if they would 
be on the lookout they could see ‘our 
baby.’ Before the little woman gave me 
her baby, she asked me if I was safe com- 
pany for her little one. I knew she was 
not joking. I felt hotallover. I knew I 
was not fit company for anything good or 
pure, and I started for the dvor as I said: 

***Madam, I am not worthy to be trust- 
ed with your baby. I am a wicked man, 
and ought to be ashamed even to look you 
in the face.’ 

“Her blue eyes were swimming in tears 
and her lips trembled. as she said: 

‘Jack, you were once a pure baby 
yourself. Your good, sweet mother loved 
you as I love my child, It would have 
broken her heart to have known that you 
would grow up and become a wicked 
man. I would rather bury my baby than 
have him become a man like you. Iam 
going to pray for you while you are giving 
my baby aride. I wish you would pray 
for yourself. If you will ask God, He 
will make you as clean and pure as you 
were when your mother held you in her 
arms. Go, now, and take good care of 
my darling.’ 

“Although I was so awkward in start- 
ing that the parson’s wife laughed like a 
schoolgirl at my clumsiness, I managed 
to get going without upsetting the car- 


riage. I found every man in town on the 
lookout. I went up one street and down 
another. I found crowds everywhere. 


Everybody was happy. Some shouted 
and cheered, and somecried. The rough- 
est toughs in town seemed to be the 
heartiest in their cheers, and some of 
them cried the hardest. One bloated old 
bummer, who hardly ever drew a sober 
breath, got right down on his knees and 
took the hem of the carriage robe in his 
trembling hands and kissed it, and wept 
like a whipped schoolboy. He sobbed 


out: 
***T had a baby like that once. It died 
and its mother died; | broke her heart. 


I wish I had died before I had ever come 
to this!’ 

‘*T bad listened to many sermons by the 
parson, aud had laughed at the little talks 
of the parson’s wife, but I could not get 
away from the silent preaching of that 
baby. As I pushed the cirriage along, I 
saw my own sweet mother as she held me 
in her arms and rocked me and sang lulla- 
bies to me. I saw her face as plainly as 
if it had been but yesterday that I had 
rested my head upon her breast. I heard 
her voice as she sang to me. The words 
all came back to me, and the tune, and I 
found myself humming: 

‘**Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed!’ 

‘*l was so blinded with tears that I had 
to stop and wipe my eyes, and to conceal 
my weakness I pretended to tuck the 
clothes about the little one. The baby 
looked up into my face and cooed and 
gurgled, and caught my finger in its chub- 
by little fist. The touch of the little hand 
and the trustful look from the baby eyes 
did more for me than all the preaching 
and praying of a lifetime. I found myself 
prayivg as I wheeled the carriage. I be- 
came a new man while giving the baby its 
first ride. When I took it back to its 
mother, I said: 

‘**Madam, your prayers have been an- 
swered. Your baby has done for me 
what neither you nor the parson have 
been able to do. I am going to begin a 
new life.’ 

**We had some kind of a celebration in 
the Methodist Church, and the parson’s 
wife and baby made their first public ap- 
pearance, As the little woman walked in, 
the men cheered and clapped their hands. 
She smiled and blushed, but did not seem 
to be offended. During the exercises the 
brass band played a selection. They had 
hardly begun when the baby, frightened 
at the blare of the horns and the crash of 
the drums, broke out into a shrill cry of 
terror. It could not be quieted. The 
horns blew louder and the drums pounded 
harder, and the baby tried to cry louder 
and louder. At last one big fellow jumped 
up, marched down the aisle, and, seizing 
the leader of the band by the collar, gave 
him a savage jerk, and shouted: 

** ‘Stop the racket of this band and give 
“our baby’’ a chance!’ 

“The band stopped instantly, but the 
baby kept right-on. It cried fora minute 
at the very top of its voice. When it 
ceased, round after round of applause 
filled the house, and scores of voices 
shouted, ‘Encore! Encore!’ The man who 
had stopped the band stood up on a seat, 
and cried: 

***Three cheers for the parson’s wife, 
and a tiger for “tour baby!’’’ 

“That let pandemonium loose for sev- 
era] minutes. The baby had got over its 
scare, and seemed to like the roar of the 
crowd. It crowed and cooed, and tried 
to clap its little chubby hands. The 
cheering only ceased when the crowd was 
exhausted. The leader in the interrup- 
tion of the program now shouted: 





“*You can go on with this show 
now, unless “our baby’? wants another 
chance!’ ""—N. Y. Independent. 





WANTED, IGNORANT WIVES. 

In a recent address at Hartford, Conn., 
Judge S. E. Baldwin, of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Connecticut, and, in addi- 
tion to this, a professor in the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, declared, ‘‘No woman 
should feel that she knows more than her 
husband,” an assertion which under more 
or less variation, doubtless, many of us 
have heard frequently. Much has been 
said and written, wisely and unwisely, 
about the necessity of having laws forbid- 
ding people to marry unless they are phys- 
ically fit for marriage with each other, 
but here we have announced arule of men- 
tal fitness based on the absence of knowl- 
edge beyond a specific limit. Of course, 
under such new legislation there must be 
brands of mental as well as physical ex- 
aminers, the latter t» determine whether 
couples intending marriage have health 
enough, and the former to find out if 
either one of the parties knows too much, 
Previous to obtaining a marriage license, 
it will, of course, be necessary for the ap- 
plicant to produce a certificate of igno- 
rance, the amount of ignorance being 
carefully and most accurately graded. 
While, in the opinion of Judge Baldwin, 
women as a sex know too much, he does 
not appear to consider absolute ignorance 
necessary, but only proportionately to 
that of the male member of the proposed 
partnership. This reduces the matter to 
one of comparisons, and would necessitate 
both the prospective bride and groom to 
undergo a competitive examination in 
ignorance, If the examining board should 
be satisfied that the woman did not know 
more than he, a very neat certificate to 
that effect, suitable for framing and hang- 
ing up in the parlor, should be issued. 
Such family heirlooms would in time be- 
come invaluable in solving many disputed 
questions which might arrive to darken 
the connubial atmosphere. The board of 
examiners would, of course, have no sine- 
cure. They would have to find out by 
examination and make a list of all the 
things a man did not know, and also a list 
of all the things a woman did not know. 
The officer issuing the certificate might 
check off one ignorance against the other, 
and thus arrive at a balance. But it 
would be a formidable and complex pro 
ceeding, and one that in the end would 
greatly diminish the number of marriages, 
and the amount of the parson’s fees. We 
rather hesitate to give the weight of our 
sanction to this proposition, and prefer to 
believe that neither party to a marriage 
contract knows any too much, even in 
those cases where the woman does hap- 
pen to know a little more than the man. 
As a general rule, marriage is a great pro- 
moter of knowledge, as in due time each 
of the high contracting parties discovers. 
—N. Y. Christian at Work. 


-_---— 
THE GOVERNMENT’S NEED OF WOMEN. 
Nobody ever believed Chauncey De- 

pew’s famous toast: ‘Woman, Once our 

superior, now our equal.’ It was the 
handiest device ever invented —this fiction 
of woman’s superiority. It was gratifying 

and harmless, since it gave to man a 

grandly magnanimous air, and to woman 

a fictitious throne, all without any prac- 

tical bother; for neither man nor woman 

ever dreamed of living up to it. 

But, uvreasonably, women would not 
stay suited. They kept getting down 
from their word-thrones and persisting in 
sharing the real dignities. They are even 
encroaching upon the government. A 
new stir has arisen now. Instead of gal- 
lant after-dinner sweet-bits, our ‘‘anti’’ 
sisters are abroad proving that a woman’ 
place is at home; and the cry rings forth, 
“Corrupt women will corrupt the gov- 
ernment! The evil will only be doubled! 
Keep her out!”’ 

Now this is the most singular of all 
singularities built upon the shaky sands 
of prejudice; for millions of homes are 
ruined by the mistakes, the sins, the cor- 
ruption of women, and nobody ever goes 
abroad to preach: ‘‘The sorrows of home 
are doubled by woman! Turn her out!” 

A home needs a woman because she is 
a woman; so does government. A woman 
keeps alive the domestic side of the 
home, as man does the masculine. The 
Government, our larger. home, has its do- 
mestic side, now almost wholly unknown 
and uncared for, and men and women 
alike suffer from it. 

How do we know it? By finding that 
in every new field a woman enters, for- 
merly occupied by men alone, she comes 
upon neglected needs lying about. Saida 
woman many years ago, ‘‘When first I in- 
spected with men some public institu- 
tions, I was astonished, and they ashamed, 
at my discovering immediately the lack 
of many simple conveniences, which it 
would have seemed almost an instinct to 
have thought of. Finally one of them 











said to me, ‘I am not ashamed any more; 
for I am convinced that the difference is 
not between your wisdom and our stupid- 
ity, but simply between woman's nature 
and man’s.’ ’’ 

Not to multiply cases, read only the 
“Sketch of the Woman’s Sanitary Asso. 
ciation of Indianapolis.” Look at the 
lack there in the past of municipal house. 
keeping,—the neglect in garbage-collect. 
ing; the vile-smelling, garbage-soaked re. 
ceptacles, the filth of back alleys, dead 
auimals under schoolhouse floor, the dis. 
gusting conditions of markets, the floorg 
of public places foul with expectoration; 
unsanitary milk arrangements, etc, All 
these are more or less common in every 
city, and what do they mean? They can 
indicate only one or the other of two 
things, —either men are naturally indiffer. 
ent to filth, or women are the natural 
municipal housekeepers. The excuse that 
men are much more busy than women 
and therefore have not time to insure 
municipal cleanliness, is untenable; for, 
even if true that they are more busy, men 
as well as women always find time for 
what looks to them an absolute necessity, 
This is one of the commonest laws of 
human nature. 

No woman who honors manhood as she 
ought, believes that men love cleanliness 
less than her own sex love it. Therefore 
no other way to account for the very 
common unsavory cundition of cities ig 
left than to believe that this department 
is the domestic side of municipal affairs, 
and consequently belonging to women. 

And if municipal matters so need us, 
so also must national affairs as well. And 
they do; and we are coming like Father 
Abraham’s troops, three hundred thou- 
sand strong and several millions more,— 
slowly coming, to be sure, but very cer- 
tainly. Some of you, brother-men, do 
not want us, we know; but you will, after 
we get there. Weare not perfect, or su- 
perior to you except in woman’s qualities, 
as you are superior to us in man’s. But, 
and because we are women, we can do 
things which you cannot. After you get 
used to us, you will like us very much, 
We shall make the government home 
cheerier and wholesomer for your mascu- 
line souls to dwell in; not, because we are 
better than you, or could make it better 
alone, but because you and we, working 
together, can make it so, We are coming 
because we are grown up now, as the 
human family was not, even fifty years 
ago, and God has revealed to our ripened 
womanhood that the place He has created 
us for is by your side in all the beautiful 
mutual services which make up the life- 
work of mankind. We are coming, not 
wilfully, but faithfully, devotedly, as 
helpmeets to your manhood. And you 
will find that you and we together can 
make the dear old home, our country, 
finer, truer, stronger in all right living. 
Then your scofting will turn to blessings 
upon the womanhood whicb dared to 
brave your scorn and live true to higher 
things than you, now, can see. 

JANE DEARBORN MILLs. 





WOMAN’S BIG GOAT RANCH. 

Mrs. Armour, in Sierra County, New 
Mexico, owns a herd of more than 25,000 
Angora goats, from which she is making 
$25,000 a year. Her ‘*Columbia Pascha” 
is the most valuable Angora in America, 
and worth $1,500. 

In 1899 she was left a widow, penviless, 
and with nine small children dependent 
on her for support. The ranchmen and 
miners took compassion on the destitute 
family, and contributed a small sum for 
their immediate relief. 

Then she pluckily cast about for some 
means of earning a living, so that she 
might not be a burden on the generosity 
of her friends. By chance there drifted 
into camp aranchman with a herd of 90 
Angora goats for sale. Nobody cared to 
buy them, for it was thought there was 
more money in cattle-raising. With gen- 
uine intuition Mrs. Armour looked at 
their silken coats, and knew that they 
would be valuable. 

But she hadn’t any money, and didn’t 
want to borrow. So she made a proposi- 
tion to take a small flock of the goats, 
tend them and care for them and breed 
them, and at the end of the year divide 
the profits with the owner. The proposi- 
tion was accepted. She took her goats 
and her children and went up on the 
mountain-side, 6,000 feet above the sea 
level, where the scrub-oaks grow in pro- 
fusion. Thus she secured the necessary 
fodder, and as for shelter, the goats need- 
ed none. She located a claim, built her- 
self a ranch, and settled down to work. 
At the end of a year her success was such 
that she had money enough to buy 4 
flock of her own and start out independ- 
ently. 

Since that time each year has added to 
her prosperity. She now employs twenty 
goatherds to care for her flocks. The 
greatest precaution is required to protect 
the goats from the inroads of the moun- 
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tain lions or cougars, which are so nn- | six months, and among the subjects con- 


merous that the ranchmen have to organ- 
jze hunts to get rid of them. 

Through her industry and perseverance 
and pluck, Mrs. Armour has made herself 
wealthy. She bas sent her eldest son to 
college, where he is now studying law, 
and her four other children attend school 
jn Kingston.— Seattle Post Intelligencer. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MooRESTOWN, N. J., JUNE 26, 1902. 

The Moorestown Equal Suffrage League 
met for its annual social reunion on 
Wednesday, June 25, at the home of the 
president, Miss Susan W. Lippincott, of 
Cinnaminson. The weather was perfect; 
sunny, yet cool, with a refreshing breeze. 
The large, old-fashioned house, which 
has lately celebrated its 100th birthday, 
was made beautiful with flowers. It 
has been so well preserved that one can 
scarcely believe it is so old; exquisite 
peatness, characteristic of the Friends, 
showing itself in spotless paint and ma- 
hogany without a scratch. Truly these 
things preach a sermon in themselves! 

About fifty ladies and one gentleman 
were present, a number not belonging to 
the organization being invited. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, honorary president of 
the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion, made the address of the afternoon, 
“The American Woman of the Twentieth 
Century’? being her theme.’’ Mrs. Hall 
urged her hearers to speak and write in 
behalf of suffrage, not necessarily in 
formal addresses, but throwing in a word 
or a thought as opportunity migbt serve. 
‘Make people think—that is the important 
thing. It is surprising how little many 
people have thought on this subject. If 
they do think, they will come to our 
point of view.’’ She urged also, the read- 
ing of suffrage papers—especially the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, the best suffrage pa- 
per she knew. ‘Learn there what is go- 
ing on among women all over the world, 
and read the refutations of the misstate- 
ments of the opponents.’”’ ‘Get your 
thoughts saturated with the subject of 
suffrage.’’ She also made a plea for in- 
crease of membership, for joining in all 


efforts to improve the laws, and for using’ 


all the suffrage rights already possessed 
by the women of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Anna Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College (coéducational) add- 
ed a few impressive words at the close of 
the address. The victories in Australia, 
Massachusetts and Maryland were also 
announced, 

Afternoon tea was served at the conclu- 
sion of the exercises, and new members 
were added to the League. 

Miss Lippincott, the president, is a most 
earnest suffragist, and a pillar of strength 
to the cause. It was due to her efforts, 
we undrstand, that the Yearly Conference 
of Friends (Hicksite) of South Jersey and 
Pennsylvania recently decided to make 
woman suffrage one of its departments. 
This ensures the yearly presentation of 
the subject at the Conference. Since the 
northern part of New Jersey is embraced 
in the New York Conference, which has 
taken similar action, largely through the 
influence of Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
president of the New York Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, all the New Jersey Friends of the 
Hicksite division are embraced in this 
action. Thus the subject of suffrage will 
be presented at the Friends’ meeting at 
Ocean Grove this summer, as well as at 
the Conferences arranged by Methodists 
at Asbury Park. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman is always 
kind in speaking for us in New Jersey. 
She gave an interesting address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Plaintield Equal Suf- 
frage League held this spring at the home 
of the president, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall. Many ladies attended who were 
not connected with the League, and were 
much pleased with Mrs, Chapman’s re- 
marks. 

In New Jersey we find these parlor 
meetings productive of sutfrage sentiment, 
since many attend them on account of 
their social nature, who would not go toa 


formal suffrage meeting in a hall. 


F. H. H,. 


_—-—- =~»>eae 


MINNESOTA. 


The recent annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota W.S. A. was held in the Senate 
chamber of the State Capitol at St. Paul. 
Delegates were present from Minneapolis, 
Austin, Dodge Centre, Fairmont, Luverne, 
and St. Paul. Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell 
presided. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Rogers of St. Paul, and 
Mrs. Stockwell spoke a few words in re- 
sponse, The reports of the officers,— 
Mrs. E. A. Brown, vice-president; Dr. 
Ethel F. Hurd, recording secretary; and 
Mrs, A. W. Kissam, corresponding secre- 
tary—showed a healthy and active inter- 
est. Dr. Hurd said that the executive 
board had held ten meetings in the last 





sidered had been presidential suffrage, 
the prize essays, organization, and in- 
crease of membership. 

A resolution was adopted approving the 
peace meetings held May 15 in commemo- 
ration of The Hague Peace Conference, 
and the belief was expressed that the en- 
franchisement of women would hasten the 
time when arbitration would be the ac- 
cepted way of settling international dis- 
putes 

The discussion of the State paper, The 
Bulletin, was a feature of the morning, 
and was led by Mrs. A. W. Kissam, who 
spoke of its value, and asked for criti- 
cisms. 

The afternoon meeting was preceded by 
a school of methods in charge of Dr. 
Hurd, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton led the dis- 
cussion on ‘Presidential Suffrage’; Mrs. 
Lora C, Little, on ‘‘Organization’’; Dr. 





Koch, on **Enrolment”; Mrs. Ella Carl. | 


top, on ‘*Woman’s 
tions’; and Mrs. M. J. 
bling the Membership.” 

Fraternal greetings were presented by 
Mrs. Addie Bixby Upham for the Minne- 
sota W. C. T.; Mrs. E. M. La Penotiere, 
for the Minnesota State Federation; Mrs. 
Alice Bardwell, Woman’s Relief Corps; 
Mrs. H. W. Phillips, Order of the East- 
ern Star; and Mrs. Brimhall, the Civic 
League. 

“Mrs. Stockwell gave a report of the 
National Convention, and addresses were 
given by Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, of Lu- 
verne, on ‘The International Conference’’; 
Mrs, A. T. Anderson, Minneapolis, ‘‘Helps 
and Hindrances’’; and Mr. Frank N, 
Stacy. “The home and one half of the 
conscience of the world should be repre- 
sented in politics,’’ said Mr. Stacy. ‘The 
enfranchisement of women is the enfran- 
chisement of the school and of the church 
as well.’’ 

In the evening there was an interesting 
address by Miss Vida Goldstein, of Aus- 
tralia. 

On the second day the election of offi- 
cers occupied the morning. Mrs. Maud 
C. Stockwell was reélected president, and 
the other officers chosen are as follows: 


Journal Subscrip- 
Kelly, on ‘Dou- 


Vice-president, Mrs, Hannah Eggleston 
Wyckoff; recording secretary, Dr. Ethel 
E. Hurd; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
A. W. Kissam; treasurer, Dr. Margaret 
Koch; auditors, Mrs. Chase of Anoka, 
and Mrs. Castle of Stillwater; members 
of the executive board, Mrs. A. K. Rogers 
of St. Paul, Miss A. A, Connor of Minne- 
apolis, Mmes. Augusta Smith of Fair- 
mount, M. J. Kelly of St. Paul, E. A. Rus- 
sell, Ima W. Stacy of Minneapolis, Lizzie 
McClary, Grant; member of the national 
executive board, Mrs. Jennie E. Brown of 
Luverne; delegates to the national con- 
vention, Mmes, E, A. Russell, N. K. Rog- 
ers, Addie Bixby Upham of St. Paul, 
Alpha Broostrom, Austin; Nora Perkins, 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, and Dr. Ethel 
Hurd, 

In the afternoon reports were given of 
the clubs—Albert Lea, Anoka, Ash Creek, 
Austin, Dodge Center, Luverne, Mankato, 
Minneapolis, Owatonna, Pipestone, Red- 
wood Falls, Stillwater, St. Paul, Winne- 
bago City. Mrs, E. A. Russell told of her 
visit to Tuskegee, and Mrs. Fannie L. 
Fancher of Dodge Center read an original 
story. Addresses were given by Miss 
Augusta Smith of Fairmount, and Miss 
Sarah Brooks of St. Paul, and Rev. A. N. 
Alcott of All Souls’ Church spoke on 
“Objections to Woman Suffrage An- 
swered.”’ 

The evening was devoted to a reception 
and banquet at the Windsor Hotel. 





MONTANA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Gail Laughlin gave two lectures 
on woéman suffrage in the pavilion at 
Meer Lodge, Mont., on the evenings of 
June 16 and 17. Mrs. M. F. Carroll* of 
Deer Lodge introduced the lecturer to 
the audience. ‘‘The Progress of Govern- 
ment’’ was the theme the first evening; 
‘*Burdens without Privileges’ that of the 
second. Appreciative and attentive audi- 
ences listened to these eloquent addresses, 
which were replete with sound reasoning, 
wit and humor. 

Miss Laughlin is a fine speaker, and her 
arguments in favor of equal political 
rights for women with men were unan- 
swerable. 

The Montana Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, under whose auspices these lectures 
were given, have in Miss Laughlin a fear- 
less and eloquent exponent of the princi- 
ples of political rights for women. 

M. F. CARROLL, 

* Mrs. M. F. Carroll is better known in Massa- 
chusetts as Mrs. M. F. Sherman of Watertown, 
havirg been a resident of the latter place for 


mapy years until about sixteen years ago, when 
she went to Montana. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


{ Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York 

| Miss Susan _B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

President, Mrs. CaARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President at-Large, Rev ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 

Crmenpentns Secretary, Miss Kare M. Gorpon, { Miss Laura Cuay. Lexington, Ky 
2008 American Tract Society Buildiog, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 

Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 


Honorary Presidents: 


Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CAIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF CoLUMBIA, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, 2103 Cal. Ave., 
Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowa, Mrs. Adelai te Ballard, Hull 
KAN8A8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
Kentucky, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 930 O Street, N. W., 
Washingto 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A.C, Wait Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison A’ve., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N, Fulton Av., Balt. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily Bb. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids, 

Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAIN®, Mrs Lucy Hobart Day, 285 BrackettSt., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs, Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSE!1TS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 Sth Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 
Mississippi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MIssouRI, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St Louis, 
MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New Mex10o, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119S.Walter St..Albu quergue. 
NEw YorK, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OneEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
SoutH DAKoTA, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president), 
UTAH, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St Tacoma, Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma, 
Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
Dr, A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon. John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 




















**A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 
THE LIVING AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical litera- 
cod ature, and reprints without abridgment the most 


noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, 
and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading 
quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 
THE LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world 

as a weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent 
Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals, find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 
and can find it nowhere else. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, for One Dollar, 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 




















Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE CO.  P.0. Box 5206. 13} Bromfield St., Boston. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHoNy. For sale at WomAn’s 

JournaL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN. 
Pre Pp. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Wasbington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allem 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good speccwundy for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Woman’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMN. 


Evidently, coéducation is not diminish- 
ing the attendance at the State University 
of Michigan. The number of graduates 
this year exceeds all previous years. On 
Commencement day 777 diplomas were 
given out. A sufficient number of stu- 
dents had been graduated previously at 
regents’ meeting to make a total of over 
800, representing the year’s work. Ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
University the number of students is 
steadily increasing in all the Western in- 
stitutions. President Angell says: 


The population of these Northern Cen- 
tral States, the number of parents who in 
the general prosperity are able to send 
their children to college, and the number 
of high schools prepared to fit pupils for 
college work, are increasing at such a 
pace, that the resources of all the better 
institutions of higher education in those 
States are taxed to the utmost to meet 
the multiplying demands upon them. 
Especially is this true of the coéducation- 
al institutions, since the proportion of 
girls to boys, who are seeking collegiate 
education, is increasing year by year. 

The number of women in the University 
last year was as follows: Department of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, 650; Med- 
icine and Surgery, 41; Law, 5; Pharmacy, 
8; Hommopathic Medical College,6; Dental 
Surgery, 10; total 720. The preceding 
year the total number was 714. The in- 
crease in the literary department was 
15. There was a slight decline in the 
aggregate attendance of women in the 
professional schools, There was scarcely 
any change in the proportion of women to 
men in the whole University. 


Concerning the women of the Michigan 
State University, the Ano Arbor Argus 
says: 

There are all classes of girls, rich and 
poor, and it is acknowledged that neither 
the possession of money nor the lack of 
it, determines the position of the student 
in college. The spirit of ‘‘bon camarade”’ 
is general among the men and women, and 
early in their college course do the men 
begin to realize that the women in their 
classes are able to cope with as serious 
problems as are they of the stronger sex, 
and their respect for them grows accord- 
ingly. 

In the Radcliffe department of the cur- 
rent Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Miss 
Coes, the secretary of this college, points 
out with great clearness some of the cry- 
ing needs of the institution. Mrs. Em- 
merton, she says, has generously offered 
$5,000 to begin a subscription of $70,000 
for another hall of residence similar to 
Bertram Hall. The almost necessity ofa 
students’ house as a centre of the life of 
the students when not at work is also 
presented. Certainly the girls require a 


place to meet, to recreate themselves, to | 


have their luncheons under suitable con- 
ditions. Moreover, good as is the demo- 
cratic principle that invites all the stu- 
dents to the Idler, it is sad to note that 
this principle must be frustrated by the 
fact that the auditorium, the largest room 
in Fay House, can hold only balf of the 
members of this one great social club of 
the college, ‘‘and that only at the risk of 


asphyxiation.” 


Frances G. Davenport, A. M., Radcliffe 
College, '96, has been awarded the foreign 
fellowship of the association of collegiate 
alumnz for 1902 and 1903. Gertrude F, 
Hall, °98, has received a scholarship at 
the University of Pennsylvania for 1902- 
1903. 





In the annual report of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, at Amherst, 
President H, H. Goodell emphasizes two 
features in the growth of the institution, 
nature study and opportunities for women 
students. A number of women during 
the past year have been pursuing studies 
both in the course for bachelor of science 
and in the graduate courses. To make 
the college still more helpful to women, 
the trustees have voted that the college 
shall offer special lecture courses open to 
women in such branches as botany, en- 
tomology, floriculture, fruit culture, mar- 
ket gardening, and the dairy. According- 
ly the report contains an outline two 
years’ course of study especially adapted 
to women, It includes botany, chemistry, 
horticulture, zodlogy,entomology, French, 
and German. 

Immediately following the visit of Miss 
Helen Gould to Northfield during the 
commencement week of Northfield Semi- 
nary is the announcement that she has 
given two new scholarships at Mt. Hol- 
yoke for Northfield girls. This makes four 
scholarships Miss Gould has at Holyoke 
for the use of students of D. L. Moody’s 
schools. Miss Mabel Mathews and Miss 
Emily Freeland, two girls from the class 
of 1902, have been fortunate enough to 
receive these gifts. Steps are being taken 
to incorporate the Students’ Aid Society 
of Northfield Seminary. This society was 
founded thirteen years ago to raise money 
and to lend it, without interest, to needy, 
ambitious, worthy girls, that they might 
continue their education at Northfield. 





Over 300 girls have been thus assisted, 
and the work of the society is increasing. 

The two fellowships annually given to 
the alumn# of the Woman’s College, Bal- 
timore, have been awarded to Miss Marie 
Eleanor Nast, Cincinnati, O., class of 
1902, to enable her to continue for one 
year the study of biology and physiology 
at the University of Chicago, and Miss 
Annina Periam, Newark, N. J., of the 
the class of 1898, entitling her to one 
year’s study of Germanic philology at the 
University of Leipsic, Germany. 

B:. de 





AT A WOMAN'S REFORMATORY. 

A tablet to the memory of Abby Hop- 
per Gibbons was unveiled the other day 
at the Woman’s Reformatory, Bedford, 
N. Y. The opening remarks were made 
by James Wood, president of the board of 
managers, who, after giving an account of 
the work done in the institutions and the 
names of those engaged told the following 
story, which he had from Governor 
Flower’s own lips: 

‘‘Governor Flower had not been in favor 
of the reformatory, and had turned a deaf 
ear to every argument presented in its 
favor, until inthe year 1892 Mrs, Gibbons, 
then in her 91st year, made a pilgrimage 
to Albany to urge its establishment 

‘‘The governor was overcome, He said 
the little woman’s earnest words con- 
vinced him of the wisdom of the plan, and 
he promised to sign the bill. The bill was 
presented to the Hon, William Sulzer and 
passed both houses without a dissenting 
voice. 

‘*But this did not mean that the efforts 
of the earnest body of workers could be 
abandoned. The grants from the Legisla- 
ture were insufficient, and it took nine 
long and weary years to accomplish the 
work so well begun.’’ 

Miss Alice Sandford, the untiring secre- 
tary of the board of managers, told of 
struggles and disappointments which 
would have discouraged any but those en- 
gaged. They did not mean to give up, 
and the buildings as they stand, with the 
corps of good women on duty and the 
cheerful and even happy faces of the in- 
mates, show that their labors were not in 
vain, The institution is in beautiful run- 
ning order, with self-sacrificing women in 
charge of the various departments and a 
disinterested board of managers at the 
head. Dr. Davis, the superintendent, is 
all that could be desired, and it is only 
necessary to see and hear of her efticiency 
and wisdom to be convinced that she is 
the person for the place. 





=———_ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN 


The magazine committee of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution offers a 
prize of $60 for the best story on revolu- 
tionary times, the competition being lim- 
ited to members of the society. The story 
must include about 8,000 words, and the 
manuscript is to be sent to Mrs, J. Heron 
Crosman, Tarrytown, not later than Sept. 
25, 1902, Each woman writing a story 
must sign a nom de plume, her real name 
and address to accompany the manuscript 
in a sealed envelope. 





Club women of California are deeply in- 
terested in an effort to secure a juvenile 
court in the State, and the next Legisla- 
ture, convening in January, will be asked 
to enact laws relating to this subject. 
The work was begun by the civic depart- 
ment of the California Club of San Fran- 
cisco fully two years ago, and Dr. Doro- 
thea Moore, who as chairman of the de- 
partment has conducted the preliminary 
work, is now issuing an appeal through- 
out the State for united action among 
club women in behalf of the bill. 

The Woman's Club of Muskegon, Mich., 
will exercise its activity this summer in 
directing the building of its new club 
house, in which it expects to entertain 
the State Federation at its annual meeting 
in November. This club house, long 
hoped for, was made suddenly possible 
early this spring by a gift of $8,000 for the 
building from one of the earliest members 
of the club. The money was given by 
the donor in appreciation of what the 
club had meant to her, and its offer at a 
business session came as a surprise to the 
club. The organization bas been one of 
the city’s institutions for nearly a dozen 
years, counting a@ membership of 125 
women. 

A special meeting of the Women’s Era 
Club of Boston was held June 30, with a 
large attendance. The club president, 
Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin, presid- 
ed, and reviewed the history of the con- 
troversy between the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the General Federa- 
tion, with the Era Clab as the representa- 
tive of the “color question.’’ Mrs. Ruffin 
stated that the Era, in joining the larger 
organizations, had done so through ear- 
nest solicitation, and that the club had not 
voluntarily sought membersbip in the two 





Federations. She read from documents 
and letters to show that the Era Club had 
been legally admitted to the General Fed- 
eration. Mrs. Ruffin stated that the club 
is fighting for a principle and for justice, 
and said: ‘We are determined to maintain 
our right; the colored people are not try- 
ing to force themselves forward. They 
are standing on their dignity, and will 
endeavor to receive that recognition 
which they richly deserve.” 

Miss Sarah P. Brigham, of Boston, has 
presented the Georgia State Federation 
with fifty books for the Georgia Travelling 
Library. Miss Brigham, who is manager 
of the Lend-a-Book Mission of Boston, 
and who has recently returned from a 
tour in the South, says: “In meeting 
women’s clubs and other organizations, 
we find public interest strongly directed 
to the establishment of free libraries, and 
the influence of this progressive move- 
ment has reached the people in small, ob- 
scure places, and they, too, are ambitious 
to secure the companionship of good au- 
thors. Thousands of second-hand publi- 
cations have been sent by us to our faith- 
ful and efficient Southern co-workers for 
free distribution. Some of the women’s 
clubs are engaged in an extensive and suc- 
cessful travelling library work. Each 
library contains about 60 useful and enter- 
taining books, one half for adults, and the 
remainder for children. It is hoped that 
50 more travelling libraries can be collect- 
ed to reénforce the women’s clubs of the 
South, as they need many more than they 
now have to answer all requests. 

F.M. A. 


—_—— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Rhode Island W. S. A. held its an- 
nual May meeting and banquet in Provi- 
dence on May 30), in the vestry of the 
Mathewson St. Methodist Church. The 
president, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, presided. 
Dr. Dick, pastor of the church, offered 
prayer. Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw gave 
an account of the International Suffrage 
Conference at Washington. The Provi- 
dence News says: ‘The story was charm- 
ingly told, the speaker impersonating the 
various delegates from foreign countries, 
and speaking the broken English of the 
delegates from Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
and other lands.’’ Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Mrs. J. K. Barney, and Dr. Dick 
were the other speakers. After a social 
hour, about a hundred members sat down 
to the banquet. Rev. F. A. Hinckley act- 
ed as toastmaster, Among the speakers 
were Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Dick, Rev. E. 
Tallmage Root, Rev. Willard C. Selleck, 
Louis L. Angell, Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, Mrs. Shaw, Rev. Wm. M. Spen- 
cer, and Colonel Brown. Memorial reso- 
lutions were moved by Mrs. Bolles, and 
adopted, for Mrs, Henry B. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Chace, and Mrs. Mary K. 
Wood. The Estro String Trio contrib- 
uted music, and it was a delightful occa- 


sion, 











AN EXPERT SHOEMAKER. 

A bright Danish girl, Bertha Olesen, 
has recently entered the boot and shoe 
trade, and compelled the ancient guild to 
accept her as a fellow craftsman. 

Miss Olesen is the daughter of a re- 
spectable shoemaker in Frederikshaven, 
Denmark. Four years ago she surprised 
the members of the ancient shoemakers’ 
guild by asking to be registered as an 
apprentice to her father. To say the 
members were flurried does not describe 
the situation. Finally one guileless mem- 
ber fourd a way out of the difficulty. 
‘Grant the request,’’ he said. ‘She is like 
all women; she does not know her own 
She will soon tire of her fad, and 
The 
the 


mind, 
we shall never hear of her again.”’ 
advice was followed, but not with 
result anticipated, 

A few weeks ago Miss Olesen presented 
herself before the members of the guild 
in the city of Kolding, and submitted a 
pair of shoes made in every detail by her- 
self as a proof of her skill and knowledge 
of the trade, according to old-established 
customs, and applied for a membership in 
the guild, Her master proof was care- 
fully examined, and found to be perfect in 
every detail and so beautifully finished 
that the examining members not alone 
granted her a membership, but also 
awarded her the guild medal, which is 
only presented on extraordinary occa- 
sions. It was furiher decided to have the 
shoes sent to the Danish Department of 
the Paris Exposition as the first pair of 
shoes ever made by a Danish woman, and, 
so far as known, by any woman in Eu- 
rope. 

Miss Olesen is 21 years of age. She ex- 
presses herself as delighted with her 
trade. She expects to establish herself in 
Copenhagen as a custom shoemaker, and 
hopes to induce other women to come to 
her and learn the business. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


LEOMINSTER.—The last meeting of the 
season was held at the home of the presi- 
ident, Rev. Juliette Yeaw. We have not 
missed a monthly meeting during the 
year, and although we are not large in 
numbers, we have had interesting and in- 
structive meetings. In April we had with 
us Sam Walter Foss, who gave a most de- 
lightful entertainment to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Leominster people 
recognize that when the ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
League’ advertise an entertainment, it 
will be worth the hearing, and we always 
have a good house. We hope to increase 
our membership during the year, and are 
now busy getting enrolment cards signed. 

Kate G. Pops, Sec. and Treas. 





THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL.—The season will 
continue next week with the famous mel- 
odrama, **The Lost Paradise,’ which has 
gained such favor in earlier years. The 
stage settings will be even more elaborate 
thea when last seen in Boston, and novel 
mechanical effects have been planned 
which will add much to the success. The 
company will be strengthened by extra 
people for the larger scenes, and Miss 
Mary Hall, an English actress just from 
London, will make her debut in this 
country as Margaret Knowlton, the hero- 
ine of the story. Following ‘‘The Lost 
Paradise,’’ on Monday, July 14, will come 
‘She Stoops to Conquer.’’ Choice choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed at Mon- 
day matinees. 











A MUCH-TALKED-OF IMPROVEMENT. 





The stir the New Jersey Central’s recent 
announcement made in regard to its hourly 
trains between New York and Philadel- 
phia was far reaching. Very few cities 
can boast of such a train schedule, and 
the beauty of it is that it is easily remem- 
bered—a train every hour on the even 
hour from 7A. M. to6P M. 

The locomotives, cars and Pullman cars 
are the most modern, the roadbed is rock 
ballasted, and, as only hard coal is used, 
there is no smoke or cinders. Every train 
runs direct to Reading Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, without change, and many of 
them cover the distance in 2 hours. The 
Reading Route, by which the Philadel- 
phia Line is often known, is not only a 
short way to Philadelphia, but it is like- 
wise the scenic route. This service went 
into effect May 18th, but in no way does 
it impair the fast and elegant service of 
the Royal Blue Line, which will run inde- 
pendently of the Philadelphia Line. 


Bass Point 


NAHANT. 
Boston's Favorite SeashoreResort 


GRAND HARBOR SAIL! 
Open Air Theatre and Florida Zoo 


Dancing Free 
Best Fish Dinners. 


LAFRICAIN’S BOSTON MARINE BAND 














Steamers from Lincon Wharf (weather per- 
mitting) 

FOR BASS POINT—9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 P.M. 

FOR NAHANT— 9.30, 
*3.30, 5.00, 6.30, P.M. 

* Omitted Sunday. 


11.00 A.M., 12.30, #2.205 


FARE—Adults, 25c.; Children, 15c. 
(" Round Trip Tickets, including admission 
to Open Air Theatre or Zoo, 5vc. 
Take Elevated train to Battery Street. 
Special rates to parties. 
G. O. SHELDON, N. E, Agent, 
196 Washington St., Boston. 








CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE” 


LOUCESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann anid City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 5.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 


Single Fare, 
50c. 
50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 























50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, a 
year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,36*8r0a0~ay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Baliding, Boston, Mags 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Add 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. = 





POSITION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenography 
and of music, bas held a secretary’s position and 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 
or to be governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. £ 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass: 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons. 124 Wiotbrop Koad 
Brookline; Dr. John 8. Lindsay, Rector of st 
Paul's, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South. 
wick of same cvllege. Address Miss L. E. Brap- 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.—A Danish lady 
educat-d in France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to tind in some pleasant 
meee a family where she can give lessons in 
‘revch andin painiing in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Woman's 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character, 
Address MADaME Lupovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Mass. . 





BOARD IN GERMANY. —Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen, 
the last remnant of one of those large estateg 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
yarks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com. 

municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to al! the 
courses at the University «f Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard forg 
trifle; bas excellent roads and isa great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and from its central location an ex. 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
service—everything but laundry. Address Frau 
Horrat Kruse, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, 8S. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, 8. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th S8t., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’8 JOURNAL. Frau Hof. 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family, 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland 8t., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslonug as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of 350. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston, 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. Aa 
beautiful new heuse of nine large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from Seuth Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics, This property is worth 
$5,.00, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’'s 
URJONAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


ERNST 











BY GEORGE A. O 


of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston: 
PRICE, 82.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n — to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 

It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
= A ready reference.—Saturday Evening (Ga- 
zette. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Writtenin a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose causé 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.—American Law 
Review 

[Address of Senorita Clemencia Lopez at the 
annual meeting of the New England Womat 
Suffrage Association, May 29, 1902.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflet 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long; 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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